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I. Introduction 


Freud’s paper ‘‘Negation’’ (6) has provided impetus 
to a recently increasing number of research efforts in clinical 
and experimental psychology (7, 11, 12, 22, 23). The nega- 
tion approach to a variety of investigative situations (What 
is a thing not? What could never be true of this or that? 
What is the furthest from a correct solution to task X?) is 
showing itself to be an effective means of eliciting the kind 
of ‘‘depth’’ material usually left to experimenter inference, 
or to such more radical procedures as hypnosis or drug ad- 
ministration. Under the influence of negation instructions 
the content of subjects’ responses, whether in projective test 
situations, or in interview behavior, or in the performance 
of cognitive tasks, is consistently less ‘‘censored’’—or more 
imaginative—depending on how we choose to appraise it. 
Consistently also the nature of the experimenter-subject re- 
lationship, and the subject’s contact with reality remain 
relatively unaltered. Moreover, we can never doubt the 
source of the material, although we may ponder its exact 


1. The author gratefully acknowledges support received from the 
Foundation’s Fund for Research in Psychiatry, which made it pos- 
sible to bring this work to publishable form. 

2. For the clarifying effects derived from many informal diseussions, 
which have put their stamp on what follows, the author is in the 
personal debt of Charles W. Slack, and Ellen Waldron. 
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dynamic status or its specific relevance to a given piece of 
behavior. 

Compare, for example, the following two TAT produc- 
tions in response to the same stimulus (Card 8) by a well 
integrated Harvard undergraduate; the first under regular 
instructions, and the second under instructions to make up 
the most unlikely story that comes to mind: 


(1) (O. K.) This is the story of a young boy who is tend- 
ing—who has a tendency to dream great dreams of being a 
scientist and a doctor. He’s always had a very vivid imagina- 
tion in his childhood and he’s read widely of histories of 
famous scientists of the past such as Pasteur and Licht. 
And one of his dreams that prevails more often than ever is 
the dream of being a great surgeon. And he continually 
dreams of seeing the founders of modern surgery and of the 
antiseptic methods of Lister making their first operation. 
And he has a Walter Mitty feeling that he too could do a 
thing like this. And that in the days to come he will have a 
in his future he will become a doctor and he will partake of 
an operation that has never been tried before. He will develop 
new theories that will be named after him and his name will 
go down in fame forever as both the 18th and 19th century 
doctors have done before him. 


(2) Well, this is the story of a young man who has seen 
his father being cut into pieces after being tortured by two 
scientists who want the knowledge that this man has. The 
young man has a rifle in his room, although it’s only a bee-bee 
gun. Ile feels that it’s his responsibility to avenge his father’s 
death which occurred by these two men who tried to take the 
scientific knowledge that his father had away from him by 
eutting him slowly into little pieces and slicing him until 
finally through the torture he finally confessed. The little boy 
thinks that the only thing for him to do in life is to take his 
stout bee-bee gun and go out and find these two men and 
shoot them all full of holes until they have paid fully for their 
crime that they have committed upon his father by taking 
away the father—and by taking away his father’s life. 


To speak loosely, then, negation instructions seem to 
have the effect of eliciting ‘‘abnormal’’ content within a 
normal situation. Or, more conservatively, negation instruc- 
tions seem to cause marked changes in observable cognitive 
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behavior, while resulting in changes in the affective and 
conative spheres that are far less intense than would be 
predicted from the weakly censored nature of the content. 

In this sense the negation approach may be favorably 
compared, for experimental purposes, to the free association 
approach. With reference to the latter, if we wish to use 
it for eliciting less censored material, we must first gain the 
subject’s well-motivated cooperation, a prerequisite which 
invariably, on the way to its attainment, results in so many 
alterations in the subject’s affective state that we are hard 
put to notice where research stopped and therapy began. 
With reference to the negation approach, it may not grossly 
overstate the facts to say that it enables the experimenter 
within limits (23) to cut across the potential vicissitudes 
of transference and resistance. It does so by suggesting to 
the subject a trustworthy mechanism, already familiar in 
his organizational repertoire; a mechanism by which he can 
make observable certain ordinarily inaccessible aspects of 
his cognitive behavior—without committing himself to re- 
sponsibility for what may subsequently be observed. 

In what ways this statement overplays the facts is itself 
an avenue of research that lies open at the moment. And 
we need not dwell on the obvious precaution that negation 
has no place in studying problems whose solution requires 
that the subject responsibly commit himself to newly un- 
covered material. Suffice it to say that the advantages 
accruing to the negation approach raise new possibilities for 
vitalizing explorations in the present no-man’s land between 
clinical and experimental psychology. The purpose of this 
paper is not to report any such explorations, but rather to 
bring some theoretical issues into view for their ultimate 
clarification by interested researchers. Until we understand 
negation more thoroughly in its own right it can become 
little more than an appealing ‘‘ gimmick.’’ 


, 
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II. A model of Transitional Thought-Organization 


The reader will recall the psychoanalytic model of 
primary thought-organization: : 


restlessness—>absence of breast — hallucinatory gratification 
A 
drive cathexis—->delay of discharge —>»memory-trace cathexis 


Implicit in this model is a view of mobile drive cathexes in 
primitively dependent interaction with a largely unmanipul- 
able external world of potential gratification objects—de- 
pendent, that is, so far as cognitive discharge is to take the 
place of motile discharge, on actual absence of the gratifica- 
tion-object. We assume, with Rapaport, that, in the presence 
of mounting libidinal tension, cathexis of past gratification 
memory traces is the young infant’s near-reflexive response 
to absence or loss of drive-objects, and that this involuntary 
response is the prototypic stuff of which ‘‘thoughts’’ will be 
constituted. The question to which this paper addresses 
itself is not the validity or invalidity of this assumption, 
nor the terms in which it is versed—which might well be the 
aim of a spokesman for some other theoretical model. Rather 
shall we accept the psychoanalytic model as is, and address 
ourselves to the question of how this involuntary cognitive 
event may be conceived to become a voluntary one. 

In the literature of psychoanalytic ego psychology there 
is proposed to exist between the very early, crudely instinc- 
tually motivated form of hallucinatory cognition and the 
later, more autonomously adaptive organization of reality 
oriented cognition two nebulous developmental processes: 
‘*neutralization’’ and ‘‘binding.’’ The two terms are some- 
times used interchangeably in the literature to refer to the 
processes by which libido and aggression are transformed 
by the autonomous ego into reality-syntonic ‘‘drive-deriv- 


3. Diagramed in greater detail in Rapaport (17). 
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atives.’’ For a detailed consideration of Hartmann’s con- 
cept of primary and secondary ego autonomy the reader 
is referred to the definitive paper on the subject (10). 
For the moment we wish simply to suggest that the term 
‘‘neutlalization’’ be reserved to refer to the organizational 
effects of the organism’s inborn capacity for partial discharge 
in non-motile spheres, and ‘‘binding’’ to the processes by 
which the organism succeeds in instituting such neutralizing 
partial discharges independently of the external events which 
serve to precipitate them in the primary process. With 
reference to cognition, for example, the very capacity to 
cathect a memory trace in partial alternative discharge of 
drive-cathexis may be conceived to have a neutralizing effect, 
but we cannot yet speak of anything having been autonomized 
or ‘‘bound’’ so long as the organism is dependent on actual 
object-absence to set it into motion. On how the infantile 
psyche disengages itself from strict dependence on object- 
absence for the triggering of its ‘‘thoughts’’ the literature 
is mostly silent, except for Freud’s paper on negation. The 
next word we hear from Rapaport (17), for example, con- 
cerns the secondary model of cognition (see Diagram 1), 
which he conceives to emerge from the primary process by 
way of (1) ‘‘increasing neutralization of cathexes,’’ (2) 
‘‘increasingly intrapsychically guaranteed forms of delay,’’ 
and (3) ‘‘an increasing range of automatized fixed ap- 
paratuses of thought.’’ 


I 
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Diagram 1 


A Secondary Model of Cognition 


4 Need (Any Derivative Motivation ) 


4 Delay of Discharge Guaranteed by Intrapsychic Regula- 
tions 


Setting Off of Further Derivative Needs [E.g., Quasi-Needs 
(Lewin) or Directly Initiating a Thought Process (Using 
Neutralized Cathexes and Taking Detours through Con- 
ceptually and Memorially Related Thoughts) Regulated 
by Means of Automatized Anticipations, Concepts, and 
Memorial Connections Relevant to the Need. 


Thought Process Development, Using Ever-Narrowing 
Anticipations and Conceptually Related Ideas as Means to 
the End of Reaching, in Reality, the Need-Satisfying Ob- 
ject or the Pathways Leading to It. 


Consciousness of the Object and of the Ways to Reach it 

| in Reality 
The most urgent need of Rapaport’s conceptual scheme 
is, to this writer, greater understanding of these three tran- 
sitional processes. Particularly germane to our present in- 
terests are the psychological events that may be conceived 
to guarantee delay of discharge by ‘‘intrapsychic regulations.”’ 
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It is here that negation can probably be most systematically 
understood. 

Previous conceptual efforts and some evidence lead us 
to view negation as (1) having no part in the primary process, 
(2) as functioning first in the transitional process of ideation- 
al binding, and later, at various levels of integration as (3) 
a strategic ‘‘fixed apparatus’’ of the secondary process itself. 

For the first of these assertions (that negation has no 
part in the primary process) we rely on the same interpreta- 
tion of accumulated psychoanalytic findings as did Freud, 
which led him to state: ‘‘There is in this system (uncon- 
scious) no negation, no dubiety, no varying degree of cer- 
tainty; all this is only imparted by the work of the censor- 
ship ....’’ (5, p. 119). For the third of these assertions 
(that negation functions as part of the secondary process 
at various levels of reality oriented thinking) we are de- 
pendent on observations as yet but sparsely documented, 
which we shall take up in section III. It is the second as- 
sertion (negation as a mediating agent in the process of 
ideational binding) that warrants our considerations at this 
point ; being the most central and the most in need of system- 
atization. 

I submit that primitive negation, however we may con- 
ceive of it in the phenomenology of the infant, is the cogni- 
tive act by which the ‘‘omnipotent’’ thought process is re- 
nounced as insufficiently gratifying—thus paving the way for 
the development of more adaptive forms of thought-organi- 
zation. By ‘‘omnipotent thought process’’ is meant the 
involuntary hallucinatory experience which is the response 
in the primary process to object-absence. 

In whatever instinctual or physiological events we may 
conceive the origins of negation, as an emergent cognitive 
event, we consider it to have its psychological origin in 
intrapsychically mastered experiences of loss. Freud says, in 
this connection (6, p. 184): ‘‘ ... it is evident that an 
essential precondition for the institutions of the function for 
testing reality is that objects shall have been lost which 
have formerly afforded real satisfaction.’’ Heinz Werner, 
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from his wide familiarity with documented observations in 
this area, has drawn the author’s attention to the following 
quotation from ‘‘The Biography of a Baby’’ by Milicent 
Washburn Shinn (21, p. 227): 


The ten months old baby murmured ‘‘ Nggng!’’ pensively 
when some one left the room; when she dropped something ; 
when she looked for something she could not find; when she 
had swallowed a mouthful of food; when she heard a door 
close. She wounded her father’s feelings by commenting 
‘*M-ga’’ as her little hands wandered about the unoccupied 
top of his head. She remarked ‘‘Gong!’’ when she slipped 
back in trying to climb a step; when she failed to loosen a 
cord she wished to play with; when she saw a portiere, such 
as she was used to hide behind; when she was refused a bottle 
she had begged for. It meant disappearance, absence, failure, 
denial, and any object associated with these. 

In just this fashion, Preyer’s boy used his first word of 
human speech, at about this age. ‘‘Atta!’’ the little fellow 
would murmur when some one left the room, or when the light 
went out—using a favorite old babble of his own, just as our 
baby did, to help him get hold of a grown-up word, ‘‘ Adieu’’ 
or ‘*Ta-ta,’’ which carried the meaning he was after. The 
idea of disappearance—of the thing now seen, now gone 
seems to take strong hold on babies very early; I have known 


several other cases. 


Now, it may be objected that we are engaged in arbitrary 
conjecture when we single out negation as the cognitive 
event which engineers autonomous thought process out of 
the pre-condition of experiences of loss. One might at- 
tempt, for example, to construct a theoretical formulation 
that views the hallucinatory ‘‘affirmation’’ as the foundation 
stone of autonomous thinking, as well as of thinking, per se. 
One might posit, in other words, that ‘‘mobile’’ cathexes 
just naturally become ‘‘bound”’ in the course of time. 

It is precisely the implication of this paper, however, 
that such would be an erroneous attempt. On the contrary, 
our thesis has it that it is negation of the memory trace, and 
not the memory trace itself, which sets into motion other 
cognitive events, which in turn may lead to a more auton- 
omous organization of thought. MHallucinatory memory- 
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trace-cathexis cannot itself be conceived as having a bind- 
ing effect since it is the partial instantaneously reactive 
discharge which stamps the primary process as mobile in its 
economic organization. It is this early form of ‘‘affirma- 
tion,’’ in other words, which characterizes the primary 
process as such, and there would seem to be nothing lying 
dormant in its native, unmediated state that might fore- 
shadow a self-binding process. In seeking agents of binding 
in these early experiences the most salient criterion for 
guiding our selections is that of intra-psychically initiated 
delay. It will be our contention that such delay is supplied 
in the infant by experiencing the capricious ‘‘yes’’ of the 
primary process subjected to the pre-autonomous ‘‘no’’ of 
a transitional process. Further, we shall submit that auton- 
omous affirmation may only follow such a negation, which 
is its necessary pre-condition. Thus, a model of transitional 
thought-organization may read as follows: (See Diagram 2). 
According to this model the delay of discharge leading 
to the hallucinatory image is fortuitously wrought by circum- 
stantial exigencies in the infant’s external world. It is not 
until the hallucinatory image is renounced as not sufficiently 
satisfying (i.e., negated) that delay of discharge is instituted 
by autonomous forces. 
Freud states (7, p. 14): 
This attempt at satisfaction by means of hallucination was 
abandoned (unless it could be maintained to the point of ex- 
haustion) ... because of the disappointment experienced. 
Instead, the mental apparatus had to decide4 to form a 
conception of the real circumstances in the outer world and to 


exert itself to alter them. 


4. Italics mine. 
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Now, adultomorphics, such as reading powers of decision- 
making into the pre-verbal metamorphoses of infantile mental 
development, were Freud’s due as a theory maker—but they 
are not ours. Our re-considerations have it that the primitive 
mental apparatus at this early stage is engaged in diffuse 
activities not yet much differentiated from the instinctual 
apparatus, and that these are the prototypes of what will 
become decision-making. In the context under discussion 
this means that the primitive ego apparatus of cognition, still 
closely following the cues of reflexive, instinctual activities, 
and having met disappointment in following the aim of the 
libidinal drives now turns to the aim of the aggressive drives. 
In so doing it stumbles, as it were, into removing the directly 
wish-fulfilling memory-trace as the singular object of cognitive 
discharge, and involves it in an associative relationship with 
memory traces of indirectly gratifying activities which are 
less dependent for their motive power on the instincts. In 
the tradition of ego psychology, then, we presume to propose 
that this is what Freud meant by the mental apparatus of 
an infant having to decide to form a conception of reality. 

At this level, in other words, negation is conceived as a 
primal cognitive declaration of independence in the form of 
a prototypic expression (or impression) of conscious disbe- 
lief. Note that a ‘‘risk’’ is incurred by the infant where 
negation enters into the sequence of events. The partial 
satisfaction obtained from cathexis of the memory-trace is 
foregone on the chance that greater satisfaction may be 
forthcoming. Not that the ‘‘risk’’ need be conceived as in 


5. Questions of health vs. ill-health are irrelevant to our present in- 


terests, 
6. The reader will note that the parallel processes having to do with 
the related development of affect-organization are not being con- 


sidered. The author chose to exelude such considerations throughout 
the paper for reasons of keeping it within manageable proportions. 
Ilowever, we cannot consider the transitional model of thought-or- 
ganization optimally useful until a parallel transitional model of 


affect-organization is formulated and integrated with it. 


7. Vertical arrows denote temporalitvy—not causality. 
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any way ‘‘calculated’’ on the basis of some fore-knowledge 
of this chance.’’ The chance factor is built in by the nature 
of the external realities that surround the infant, and makes 
a risk of what would otherwise simply remain a cognitive 
expression of the expulsive drives. However, by ‘‘ giving the 
no’’ to the hallucinatory experience the infant unwittingly 
commits itself to its own potential autonomy, and in so doing 
finds itself, as it were, out on the limb of personal respon- 
sibility for what may follow’. In other words, a quantum of 
libido is momentarily withdrawn from strict subservience to 
the pleasure principle, and is quickly enlisted in the service 
of counter-cathectic activities. By the term counter-cathectic 
we refer to activities which, though not directly motivated 
by libidinal or aggressive tensions, may become proactive 
in apparatuses in which such tensions may arise.9 At this 
stage such activities may involve nothing more purposive 
than random indulgence of function-pleasures’’ (kicking, 
looking, poking around, fingering, mouthing, etc.) and their 
concomitant respective memory traces}. 

Consider now the alternatives that may play themselves 
out around the incurring of such a ‘‘risk’’. Up to the point 
of the initial negation of the hallucinatory memory-trace we 
cannot speak of ego defeat or narcissistic injury. While the 
8. It is a provocative state of affairs, if the above formulation is 

found to be tenable, that negation in the transitional process 

assumes the role of instigator of personal responsibility, while we 
have been brought to focus on negation by the very observation 

that in the secondary process it seems to allay personal responsi- 
bility. 

9 See Hartmann (10) for a discussion of primarily autonomous ego 
apparatuses and the concept of the ‘‘conflict-free ego sphere.’ 

10. This is not the place to debate the many unresolved issues that 
psychoanalytic ego psychology has raised in motivation theory. Let 
it only be said that, for this author at least, the implications of ego 
psychology for motivation theory have been succinctly and pro- 
vocatively stated by Robert White (26), who proposes that a 
central motive toward ‘‘competence’’ (whether ‘‘instinctual’’ or 
not) be woven into our formulations regarding motivated human 


tehavior. 
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gratification involved in the hallucinatory experience may be 
partial, compared with direct discharge, it is nonetheless 
pure pleasure. If anything is defeated it is the id, since the 
ego has not yet ‘‘done’’ anything. It is only after the ego 
has modified the access of these images to its perceptual 
apparatus, by incorporating them into more and more 
autonomously regulated anticipatory sequences, that we may 
speak of the possibility of narcissistically injurious memory- 
trace-cathexis. This becomes clearer as we note how the 
transitional model lends itself to the charting of the following 
alternative developmental sequences : 

The counter-cathectic activities may lead to a more sub- 
stantially gratifying re-cathexis than was involved in the 
hallucinatory experience. The child, for example, as a carry- 
over from competencies perfected in his intervening in- 
dulgence of function pleasures, may now more actively en- 
gage the breast on its next appearance. That is, he may 
‘*butt,’’ or ‘‘nip,’’ or ‘‘hold’’ the breast, in addition to suck- 
ing on it. In this case, assuming a mother enjoying her 
motherhood, we may conceive not only of increased id pleas- 
ure but of increased ego pleasure—or, as White (26) would 
have it, of increased feelings of ‘‘competence.’’ Having suc- 
ceeded in building a satisfactory detour between the drive 
and reality-based discharge activities (ie., having height- 
ened the discharge-threshold of the drive by countercathec- 
tic deposits that ‘‘pay off’’) the ego is now in position to 
‘‘choose’’ between repeating the detour, or allowing the 
hallucinatory experience to occur by refraining from nega- 
tion!!, 

On the other hand, subsequent to de-cathexis of the 
memory-trace, the drive-cathexis may mount to discharge- 
threshold before counter-cathectic activities have modified 
the threshold by successful ‘‘re-search’’ activities. Objects 
which the child has ‘‘handed’’ to his mouth may have be- 
come suspect to his ‘‘protectors’’, and been removed. Mas- 


ll. Le., allowing regressive thought ‘‘in the service of the ego.’’ See 
Kris: (13). 
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turbatory discoveries may be frustrated. Random motor be- 
havior may be shaken off from its potential accomplishments 
by a carriage overzealously rocked against accompanying 
whimpers. Or—due to constitutional factors—the drive may 
be excessively strong, or the counter-cathectic apparatuses 
excessively weak. Whatever the cause, the heir to the negated 
image is disenfranchised, and a premature retrogression to 
hallucinatory wish fulfillment takes place. It does so now 
under the onus of defeat, as it were, with tail between legs. 
We may assume that under these redigestive circumstances 
the gratification-value of the hallucinatory image has become 
itself now tainted, thus adding insult to injury in the manner 
of neurotic developmental sequences. Having failed (after 
‘‘trying’’) to build a satisfactory detour between drive and 
reality-based discharge activities (i.e., having heightened 
the discharge-threshold of the drive by counter-cathectic 
deposits that ‘‘default’’) the ego now finds itself in the joy- 
less position of having either to eat its own ‘‘no’’ or to re- 
call its own incompetence. One might profitably speculate 
that the story of psychotic thought development may be 
traced in variations on the former expediency, and the story 
of neurotic thought development in variations on the latter. 
I shall pause at this point in the deliberations to intro- 
duce a quotation from Freud, which will serve both to dispel 
any notions the reader may have that he is entertaining any- 
thing really new in this paper, and to prepare for a reformu- 
lation of the concept of the repression of ideas (6, p. 185) : 
Affirmation, as being a substitute for union, belongs to Eros; 
while negation, the derivative of expulsion, belongs to the 
instinet of destruction. The passion for universal negation, 
the ‘negativism,’ displayed by many psychotics, is probably to 
be regarded as a sign of a ‘defusion’ of instincts due to the 
withdrawal of the libidinal components. The achievements of 
the function of judgement only become feasible, however, after 
the creation of the symbol of negation has endowed thought 
with a first degree of independence from the results of re- 
pression and at the same time from the sway of the pleasure- 


principle. 


In this formulation, which relates negation to repression, 
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Rapaport (16, p. 347) sees in Freud’s persistent relating 
of these functions to specific drives a possible underestima- 
tion of the autonomy of ego functions. And yet it is Rapaport 
who so steadfastly holds us, in all of his formulations, to 
the very relativity of the ego’s autonomy which we have 
tried to underscore in developing the transitional model, 
namely that prototypic negation, as the agent of second 
resort of the pleasure principle, is simultaniously the agent 
of first resort of the reality principle. The primarily auton- 
gmous ego functions which support counter-cathectic activi- 
ties may indeed operate according to laws which are in- 
dependent of drives, but according to our formulations they 
cannot operate in any drive-associated way at all, in the 
thought process, except as they are invited to do so by what 
Freud refers to as the ‘‘symbol of negation.’’ 

Now to the term ‘‘repression, as Freud used it in the 
above formulation: First of all, what we are calling de- 
cathexis is nicely defined by Freud when he speaks of ‘‘a 
‘defusion’ of instincts due to the withdrawal of the libidinal 
components.’’ It will be our contention that it is by way of 
this ‘‘defusion’’ that the infant-psyche engineers the internal- 
ized mastery of object-absence, which we could only cite in 
passing above. 

During the hallucinatory reaction to object-absence the 
aggressive components had presumably been absorbed by 
the ‘‘libidinal components’’ in a fused alliance under the in- 
fluence of the primary principle of seeking pleasure by the 
shortest route. However, the organism having met ‘‘dis- 
satisfaction’’ by this path (ie., not being able to suck or 
butt or hold onto or otherwise actively engage an hallucin- 
atory image), the libidinal components withdraw from the 
now dissatisfying image, thus de-fusing the alliance. The 
defusion may be seen to have two results: (1) The aggres- 
sive drives are freed to repel the now dissatisfying image, 
i.e., to negate it. (2) The libidinal drives are prompted to 
seek alternative pleasures or to come into the service of the 
autonomous ego, until they are again in position to absorb 
the aggressive drives!2. In this formulation, to briefly em- 
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ploy Hartmann’s terminology, negation refers to ‘‘aggres- 
sivization’’ of the memory trace—as hallucination refers to 
‘‘cathexis of the memory trace. 

In short, de-cathexis is conceived as an instinctually 
organized deploying action, which opens the way for the 
growth of non-instinctual organization, i.e., for counter- 
cathexes. Note, however, that we cannot speak of the re- 
sultant countercathexes as ‘‘repressive’’ until they have had 
a chance to fail. 

Our speculations now raise hope of shedding some light 
on a long standing stumbling block in psychoanalytic ego 
psychology. Namely, the need for a conceptual formula for 
differentiating between ‘‘defensive countercathexes’’ and 
‘*controlling countercathexes.’’ (17, p. 69) 

Recall that in the transitional model we conceived of 
countercathexes that lead to the discovery of new object- 
pleasures, or of the originally lost object, as becoming con- 
trolling in nature, capable, on the basis of the increased ego 
strength derived from this sequence, of re-instituting either 
the primary or the transitional sequence ‘‘at will.’’ And we 
conceived of countercathexes that lead to retrogressive re- 
cathexis of the originally negated memory trace as becoming 
defensive in nature, constituting in this status but the un- 
promising threshold that separates thoughts which have been 
renounced from thoughts which have proved incompetent. 
Thus the formuli: 


12. The author subscribes to Mareuse’s convincingly reasoned inter- 
pretation of Freudian instinct theory (14); namely, that the death 
instinct may only oppose or be absorbed by the life instinct. 
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According to the point of view outlined by these formuli, 
both controlling and defensive countercathexes are higher 
order constructs referring to distinctive sequential configura- 
tions. And by this token, negation, the cognitive representa- 
tion of de-cathexis is seen to be the pre-condition for the 
development of either controlling or defensive counter- 
cathexis. The difference hinges on the ‘‘choice’’ of the 
counter-cathectic activities, and on the reception given these 
by the infant’s surroundings and/or the strength of the drive 
cathexis—whichever causes the resultant increasing of the 
drive-threshold to have ‘‘paid off’’ (+) or to have ‘‘de- 
faulted’’ (—). In the former instance the ego is enabled to 
choose between images from its position as regulator of at- 
tention-cathexes. In the latter instance the ego may only 
withold attention-cathexis from a single image, which we 
now call a repressed image, or surrender its autonomy to 
the image, which we then call a ‘‘breakthrough”’ of a re- 
pressed image. 

In the light of these considerations we shall not expect 
to find the experimenter looking for particular pathological 
syndromes or personality types as exclusive containers of 
negation, although we may expect to find him looking for 
differential configurations in which negation may serve a 
variety of functions ranging from the pathological to the 
creative. 


Ill. Secondary Process Negation 


In turning now to the mechanism of negation in its 
more matured function as a part-process of secondary 
thought-organization it will serve our purpose to both illus- 
trate this function and begin its discussion by stating first 
what negation is not: Negation is not a ‘‘defense mechanism’’ 
(e.g., denial) ; neither is it at all close to being synonymous 
with the personality trait of ‘‘negativism.’’ Psychoanalytic 
theory is no longer so lacking in conceptual systematization 
that there need be any confusion in this matter. Neverthe- 
less, since publication of ‘‘The Negation TAT’’ (11) there 
have been many references to ‘‘The denial TAT’’ and ‘‘The 
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Negative TAT.’’ These are misleading slippages of concep- 
tual nicety. We need not pause to relate the early ego- 
psychological concept of ‘‘defense mechanisms’’ to the later, 
more precise delineation of ego functions, and their deriva- 
tives in the intermeshing spheres of conation, thought, and 
affect. This has been done elsewhere (9). 

Negation, as it is conceived within current ego theory, 
functions in the secondary process as a thought mechanism— 
especially in the machinations of judgmental thinking. Freud 
states in this connection (6, p. 182): 

Negation is a way of taking account of what is repressed; 
indeed it is actually a removal of the repression, though not, 
of course, an acceptance of what is repressed. It is to be seen 
how the intellectual function is here distinct from the affec- 
tive process. Negation only assists in suspendingl4 one 
of the consequences of repression—namely the fact that the 
subject-matter of the image in question is unable to enter 


consciousness. 


Thus Freud’s description of negation as ‘‘a high level substi- 
tute for repression.’’ (5, p. 119) 

What does it mean: a high level substitute for repres- 
sion? Bearing in mind our earlier formulations with respect 
to the repression of images it means that the transitional re- 
pressive sequence (see p. 18 above) is re-represented in 
ideation in anticipation of the entire sequence being negated— 
much as, in the transitional process the hallucinatory image 
was negated. In this way a degree of freedom from the re- 
pressive sequence is re-represented in ideation in anticipa- 
tion of the entire sequence being negated—much as, in the 
transitional process the hallucinatory image was negated. In 
this way a degree of freedom from the repressive structure 
is generated by a ‘‘fixed apparatus of thought’’ which has 
been modeled after the instinctual event which formerly 
generated a degree of freedom from the hallucinatory image. 


14. Originally translated (from Rueckgaengig machen): ‘‘undoing.’’ 
Since Freud is clearly not referring to the defense mechanism of 
Undoing, a re-translation, called for by Rapaport (16, p. 341), is 


here proposed. 
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Again, the same alternatives hold, except that the forces 
which determine the ‘‘choice’’ between them, are now al- 
most entirely intra-psychic: The defensive countercathexis 
may become transformed into a controlling countercathexis ; 
or it may continue to exercise its repressive function. In the 
former instance we would have to posit the introduction 
of other, attention-arresting events capable of counterbalanc- 
ing the inertia of pre-existent psychic structures, and of 
motivating a ‘‘working through’’ process—something our 
experience has not led us to expect in the course of everyday 
events. However, it warrants special emphasis, in view of the 
experimental properties of negation, how even in the latter 
instance the re-establishment of the defensive status quo 
follows a brief re-introduction into consciousness of the re- 
pressed content, modified only by the quality, imparted to 
it by secondary process refinement, of being disbelieved. In 
the latter instance, in other words, the defensive counter- 
cathexis is circumvented, rather than transformed. 

In this manner may the conscious judgmental ego func- 
tion find it possible to re-cognize the ideational content of 
formerly traumatic experiences without tempting others of 
the ego functions to facilitate a re-action of these experi- 
encesls, 

In all events it will be seen from these considerations 
how confusing it will be to equate negation with denial, 
which is a structural concept of a different order, or with 
‘*negativism,’’ which usually carries more motivational than 
structural connotations. 


15. I wish to note how the above formulations derive from the heuristic 
powers inherent in principles of ego psychology previously ferreted 
out in the work of Werner (25), Rapaport (16), and Erikson 
(4). I refer to the companion developmental principles of ‘‘hier- 
archie structure formation’’ and ‘‘epigenesis,’’ which when com- 
bined suggest that the generative nucleus of change in psychic 
structure formation is the capacity for repeated  re-repre- 
sentation of itself, such that a given structure is amenable to in- 
finite possibilities of reformation under the influence of repeated 
exposures within various developmental configurations to a finite 
number of psychobiological modalities. 
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Turning now to how negation performs its re-represen- 
tative function, I shall speak of three aspects of the process 
which may lend themselves to systematic documentation: 
(1) differential anticipation; (2) perspective-alternation ; and 
(3) imaginal leverage. The reader will understand that these 
are overlapping aspects of a unified process, and distinguished 
only for the purpose of conceptual emphasis. 

Differential anticipation 

Picture a youngster concretely struggling with the con- 
cept of two’s of things, and with the adding of two’s of 
things. Faced with a dozen oranges (and the urge to learn) 
he may well begin by ‘‘subtracting’’ first ten oranges, then 
eight oranges. This is, of course, unwitting on his part; he is 
simply first getting rid of certain superfluous bunches in 
his single-minded bent for getting at the ‘‘two’s’’ of oranges. 
Later on he will learn that the unwitting preparatory act of 
‘*getting rid of’? can be turned to a systematic purpose of 
its own, called ‘‘taking away.’’ In similar fashion may we 
picture automatized negation to follow prototypic negation. 

In the transitional model we noted how prototypic nega- 
tion may serve as a necessary pre-condition to independent 
thinking. And we attributed its capacity to perform this role 
to its origins in the internalized mastery of object-absence, 
i.e., to its instrumental involvement in ‘‘ getting rid of’’ mere- 
ly hallucinatory representations of the absent object. Now, 
in the secondary process we conceive negation to re-represent 
this instrumental role in an automatized manner. By auto- 
matized is meant that it draws its motive energy from the 
ego and no longer emerges directly from a gross defusion of 
the instincts, although it still models itself after the pattern 
of going against something which is being represented from 
within. Further, it is no longer directed toward hallucinatory 
images, per se, but toward already counter-cathected image- 
derivatives (see Diagram 1). This is to say that secondary 
process negation does not simply ‘‘get rid of’’; it ‘‘takes 
away’’—with an anticipation of it’s making a difference. It 
is this anticipated difference that must give to negation its 
adaptive utility, and since we have taken to tapping this for 
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research purposes it behooves us to examine more closely 
what forms these differential anticipations may take. 

First, but not foremost, the difference anticipated by 
automatized negation may simply be that between one way 
of expressing a defensive attitude and another. For example: 
‘‘T wasn’t angry. It didn’t really bother me. I’m not easily 
offended by such things.’’ It is a simple matter to hear in 
such statements (with Freud (6, p. 182): ‘‘What I have 
just thought is something I would rather repress.’’ What 
follows are usually only re-articulated versions of the same 
defensive attitudes, or verbalizations of other defenses 
brought in to support the first. In these instances the nega- 
tion is merely an ideational derivative of denial, or rational- 
ization, etc. Note that the fate of the negation is the same 
as in the transitional repressive sequence : it fails to introduce 
anything new as an object of re-cathexis. The grammatical 
sign of this fate is the period. 

It warrants emphasis, however, that negation has, in its 
differential anticipatory capacity, no special affinity for the 
derivatives of defensive functions, but may also serve reality 
testing, or synthesis, or others of the ego’s adaptive functions, 
by loosening whatever residual associative bonds such func- 
tions may have with repressed ideas. Here the distinguishing 
grammatical signs are the comma and the conjunction. The 
distinction is most clearly made in German, where we find 
a special conjunction (sondern) whose singular function is 
the introduction of an affirmed clause in succession of a 
negated clause. In this way listener and speaker are alerted 
to receive with a special degree of conviction that which is 
soon to be taken seriously, having just admitted to conscious- 
ness in disbelieved form what is not to be taken seriously. 
Thus the indispensible automatisms of interpersonal com- 
munication: ‘‘I don’t mean to be rude, but . . .’’ ‘‘I don’t 
mean to change the subject, but .. .’’ ‘‘Not that he was 
exactly boring, bui . . .”’ What could be greater testimony 
to the dynamic organization of thought than that we should 
unblushingly cooperate with one another’s use of such 
patently unsubtle frailties for the purpose of pruning our 
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assertions of hostilities, our considered judgments of rash 
impulses? We see, therefore, that it is no mere mental exer- 
cise for which we employ a mechanism that works to ‘‘take 
account of what is repressed.’’ (6, p. 182). 

Consider also the utility of negation in initiating certain 
forms of testing reality, such as the ‘‘process of elimination’’: 
It is not animal; nor is it mineral; therefore it is . . . Or in 
certain forms of ego synthesis; as during those periods of 
an analysis when the patient says (with Erikson’s unknown 
author), in effect (3, p. 219): ‘‘I ain’t what I oughta be, 
and I ain’t what I’m gonna be, but I ain’t what I was.’’ 
(Ergo, he is what he is). Or for creating certain rhetorical 
effects; as: ‘‘I have no intention of burdening you with 
repetitions of what you already know. My purpose is simply 
to . . .’’ Or for certain narrative effects; as were created by 
Poe, for example, in engendering an acute sense of the im- 
pending uncanny (15, p. 209) : 


For the most wild and yet most homely narrative which I am 
about to pen, I neither expect nor solicit belief. Mad indeed 
would I be to expect it, in a case where my senses reject their 
own evidence. Yet, mad am I not—and very surely do I not 
dream ... My immediate purpose is to place before the 
world, plainly, succinctly, and without comment, a series of 
mere household events. In their consequences, these events have 
terrified—have tortured—have destroyed me. Yet I will not 


attempt to expound them... 


The reader has but to place in the affirmative what Poe 
chose in this passage to negate, in order to see at a glance 
how the quality would then be lost which he was so adept at 
infusing in his work—that of rendering the unconscious of 
his reader almost devoid of censorship. 

These illustrations serve to demonstrate that negation, 
as an agent of differential anticipation, may trigger either 
defensive or controlling thought processes. In the former we 
find the negated variation followed by disjunctive elabora- 
tions on the same dystonic theme. In the latter we find it 
followed by conjunctive anticipations of alternative syntonic 
thema. 
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Perspective-alternation 


By this title we refer to the property of negation which 
may increase cognitive flexibility by way of maneuvering 
thought-strategic shifts between objectivity and subjectivity. 
Freud states (6, p. 184): 

The contrast between what is subjective and what is objective 
does not exist from the first. It only arises from the faculty 
which thought possesses for reviving a thing that has once 
been perceived, by reproducing it as an image, without its 
being necessary for the external object still to be present... 
The differentiation between what is subjective and what is 
objective is further assisted by another faculty of the power 
of thought. The reproduction of a perception as an image is 
not always a faithful one; it can be modified by omissions 
or by fusion of a number of elements. The process for testing 
the thing’s reality must then investigate the extent of these 
distortions, 

We noted in the transitional model how negation intro- 
duced a series of events which made it possible for this 
‘*faculty’’ for imagining lost percepts to become autonomous, 
ie., to be re-institutable at will, rather than dependent upon 
actual loss. We also noted how this series of events tended 
to invest greater amounts of energy in the functioning of 
the perceptual apparatuses. We propose now that automatized 
negation may be utilized by the secondary process for the 
purpose of reorienting the thought processes—either away 
from the world of percepts, in upon the world of private 
images for inspiration or away from imagery, out upon per- 
ceptual cues for clarification. In this role negation would 
serve to certify, as it were by a ritualized gesture of self- 
reassurance, that one is free to stay exclusively for awhile 
with one’s images or with one’s percepts because one is 
by its agency—to leave either. 

Subjectivity-oriented negation takes some such form as: 
It (reality) is clearly not percepts x, y, or z; and so it may be 
image Q. Objectivity-oriented negation reverses this form 
to read: I shall not believe (as real) images x, y, or z; and 
so I shall entertain percept Q. In short, we view automatized 


free 
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negation as a kind of cognitive touchstone by which the ego 
may repeatedly re-assert its ideational independence from 
overstrict allegiance to either the pleasure principle or the 
reality principle. 

A more comprehensive treatment of negation will prob- 
ably yield an elaborate classification of its instances in sec- 
ondary thought processes. Our considerations thus far permit 
the following: 


1) Objectivel6-defensive 
[ am not angry. It is the heat 
2) Objective-controlling 
I don’t wish to take up your time, but we could prob- 
ably solve this problem if we really went at it. 
3 Subjective-defensive 
The findings of this study would hardly appear to justify 
even the most astute speculation along these lines; much 
less would it appear that this author, limited in experience 
as he is, should venture to propose a possible explanation 
for this truly bewildering set of findings. However... ! 
Subjective-controlling 
Ridiculous as may seem the dualities in conflict at any 
given time, it does not follow that dualism is in itself a 
worthless process. Truth is a river that is always split- 
ting up into arms that re-unite. Islanded between the 
arms the inhabitants argue for a lifetime as to which 


is the main river. (2, p. 103). 


Imaginal Leverage 


Having noted how negation may mediate a cognitive 
shift to either a subjective or an objective orientation, we 
should quickly add that in all probability its most useful 
function is to introduce the subjective. This contention is 
based on the leverage or dredging function that negation 
seems to perform in the secondary process, which brought 
it initially to the author’s attention (11). Freud alluded to 
this when he said (6, p. 182): 


16. The reader will understand that ‘‘objectivity-oriented’’ is meant. 


Similarly, each heading has been made less cumbersome. 
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. . the ‘No’ in which [a negative judgment] is expressed is 
the hallmark of repression, a certificate of origin, as it were, 
like ‘Made in Germany.’ By the help of the symbol of nega- 
tion the thinking process frees itself from the limitations of 
repression and enriches itself with the subject-matter without 
which it could not work efficiently. 


Recall my statement earlier: ‘‘The purpose of this paper is not 
to report any such explorations [in the present no-man’s land 
between clinical and experimental psychology], but rather 
to bring some theoretical issues into view . . .’’ I shall leave 
to the clincal reader the task of ruminating upon what 
other ‘‘no-man’s lands’? may exist within the territory 
bordered by my repressions, from which I had first to free 
my thoughts before I could proceed to state what was indeed 
my conscious purpose; namely to write a theoretical paper. 
Suffice it to cite the statement as an example of a negation 
functioning in support of ego syntonic aims, by which idea- 
tional derivatives of previous libidinal investments in ego 
dystonic memory traces are momentarily neutralized. 

Two questions draw our attention at this point: (1) What, 
exactly, does negation achieve in the overali machinations 
of cognition, such that the thought process is enriched with 
ordinarily repressed content? (2) What properties accrue to 
negation, which fit it to this role? With reference to the first 
question, it is well known that the ego’s defenses are more 
efficient in preventing recall of memories than in preventing 
recognition of percepts. And it is precisely the effect of 
subjectivity-oriented negation that memories are converted 
into self-induced percepts—from where they may be re- 
cognized as personally relevant thoughts, or safely left in 
the suspension of conscious disbelief. 

It is in reference to the second question that the no- 
tion of leverage suggests itself. A good lever is one that op- 
timally organizes a distribution of energies such that a 
counterbalancing action brings to its employer an advantage 
of force and of control. The appropriateness of this analogy 
to negation is to be seen when we contrast negation with its 
opposite : affirmation. Recall that in the unconscious there is 
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only cathexis. It is plausible to consider ‘‘affirmation’’ as the 
judgmental act which is modeled on the propensity of the 
unconscious id-ego to cathect its contents. Actually, speaking 
strictly, the conscious ego cannot ‘‘affirm’’ a piece of the 
unconscious; it can only re-affirm it. That is, it can only 
adopt the pre-eminent form of the unconscious once the 
evidence supplied by its perceptual apparatus is such as to 
assure a relatively immediate re-focusing away from the ex- 
cessively suggestive mobility of the unconscious onto clearly 
perceived specificities. Otherwise it might be _ over- 
whelmed by its own ‘‘omnipotence’’ and reduced to its 
hallucinatory origins. Negation, on the other hand, may re- 
direct attention cathexes onto the unconscious with relative 
impunity, by virtue of its inherent form, which is antithetical 
to that found in the unconscious. And by exercising this 
antithetical force at the distance it creates from immediate 
discharge behavior, the ego is enabled to dredge up con- 
tents, which, once admitted to consciousness in any form, 
may support an intelligent detouring action in the direction 
either of acquiring additional percepts or reorganizing those 
already on hand. In summary, negation is able momentarily 
to free the thought process from repressive restrictions by 
converting unconscious memories into consciously disbelieved 
percepts; and it gains its necessary initial access to uncon- 
scious contents by virtue of its inherently oppositional form. 

As evidence of the fact that the imaginal leverage sup- 
plied by negation may enrich the thought process, consider 
the following passage from Cyril Connolly (2, p. 7): 


When I consider what I believe, which I can do only by pro- 
ceeding from what I do not believei8, I seem in a minority 
of one,—and yet I know that there are thousands like me: 
Liberals without a belief in progress, Democrats who despise 
their fellowmen, Pagans who still live by Christian morals, 
Intellectuals who cannot find the intellect sufficient,—unsatis- 
fied Materialists, we are as common as elay. 


18. Underlining mine. 
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Such finely ideated introspection is Mr. Connolly’s stock in 
trade. And it is not, therefore, insignificant that the function 
of imaginal leverage, which we propose to be operant in 
negation, should have thus become articulate in his awareness. 

Another variety of evidence comes from the refreshing 
recent contribution to the literature by Jerome Bruner, et al. 
‘‘A Study of Thinking’’ (1) lends intriguingly indirect sup- 
port to the contention that imaginal leverage is to be listed 
among the functions of automatized negation. Further, it 
suggests that the negative form enjoys a selective status in 
cognition, as though to insure that the mechanism of negation 
may successfully perform this leverage function. 

One of the major repeated findings of this work is sum- 
med up as follows (1, p. 180): 


We know from the careful studies of Hovland and Weiss, and 
from our own investigations of conjunctive categorizing that 
subjects seem not as willing or able to use negative informa- 
tion—instances telling what the concept is not—in the process 
of attaining a concept... [The negative instance] is not 
preferred, perhaps simply because it gives indirect informa- 


tion, perhaps for other reasons19, 


Our deliberations on negation suggest such ‘‘other reasons,’’ 
and to the end of bringing them into alignment with Bruner’s 
findings on the negative instance we pause to make peace 
with three of Bruner’s systematized terms: (1) ‘‘concept 
attainment,’’ (2) ‘‘ general tendencies of concept attainment,’’ 
and (3) ‘‘the negative instance.”’ 

‘‘Concept attainment’’ refers to a component of categor- 
izing activity which involves a ‘‘search for and testing of 
attributes that can be used to distinguish exemplars from 
nonexamplars of various categories, the search for good and 
valid anticipatory cues.’’ (1, p. 233). Another component of 
categorizing activity—concept formation—involves the prior 
‘‘inventive act’’ (1, p. 232) out of which the categories are 
initially forthcoming. Of concept formation Bruner has little 


19. Underlining mine. 


= 
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to say, out of consideration, as he says, for the limits one 
must place on inquiry. 

About the ‘‘general tendencies of concept attainment,’’ 
of which the avoidance of negative instances is one, such 
tendencies, for Bruner, are ‘‘dependent variables . . . whose 
determinants have yet to be discovered.’’ If I read Bruner 
correctly here (1, p. 240) they may perhaps be considered 
‘*styles’’ derived from larger scale ‘‘strategies of problem- 
solving,’’ based upon certain ‘‘expectancies’’ imposed on us 
by the structure of language and logic. It seems to have 
been a price for Bruner’s strategic—and temporarily credit- 
able—avoidance of psychoanalytic theory that he could not 
add to these two agents of structure that which is contained 
within the hierarchic organizational dynamics of the sec- 
ondary process itself; namely the necessity that there be at 
work certain mechanisms whose main purpose it is to bring 
the irrational into service of the rational—either in support 
of, or in spite of, purely logical considerations. But it will be 
our pleasure, being not so contrained as Bruner, to add such 
to the list. 

‘*Negative instances,’’ defined simply, refer to ‘‘instances 
telling what the concept is not.’’ (1, p. 62). Instances telling 
whom? A subject in process of attaining a concept—not 
forming, but attaining. Instances occurring where? In the 
commerce between a subject and his objectively informative 
milieu ; i.e., in the spheres of perpetual and objectively con- 
ceptual cues. If the cues referred to were subjective we should, 
by definition, speak of concept formation—not of concept 
attainment. Admittedly, to be sure, these two components 
of categorizing activity are, in actual deed, dovetailing 
strokes of a single adaptive process; the one inspiring or 
suggesting, on the basis of internal cues; the other searching 
or checking on the basis of external cues. Had Bruner not so 
rigorously exercised his experimental prerogative to single 
out one of these components for exclusive study we should 
probably not now be so well tuned to the fact of a tendency 
to avoid negative instances in concept attainment. However, 
it will not detract from the significance of this finding to 
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suggest that were it not for this same singularity of focus 
we might not have to resort to speculation in attempting to 
explain it. For, it is our thesis that the constructive use of 
the negative instance is properly the province, not of concept 
attainment, but of concept formation—within whose employ 
it constitutes what we have been referring to as automatized 
negation. From this point of view the ‘‘negative instance’’ 
becomes, so to speak, a negation out of uniform. 

The ‘‘uniform’’ refers to the root quality of negation 
noted in the transitional model; namely, intra-psychically 
initiated delay. The negative instance may not properly be 
called negation precisely because of its origin in reality- 
commerce. The negative instance is an example of extra- 
psychically initiated delay. To say that it disconfirms is more 
to the point than to say that it negates. Negation, as noted, 
occurs in one; the negative instance occurs to one. All that 
is shared by the two events is the negative form. Recall, for 
example, that the prototype of extra-psychically initiated 
delay was actual loss, i.e., fortuitous deprivation; and that 
the prototype of intra-psychically initiated delay was the 
internalized mastery of such experiences, i.e., autonomous 
renunciation. To compare the negative instance with negation 
becomes, from this point of view, like comparing the puni- 
tive ‘‘no,’’ experienced at the hands of omnipotent-appearing 
parents, to the independent ‘‘no’’ experienced in the rush of 
early separate-selfhood discoveries. 

Nowhere does Bruner refer to negation in its psycho- 
analytic sense, but he does coin the term ‘‘empty category”’ 
for what appears to be the same thing. By this term is one 
referred to ‘‘ .. . the process whereby defining attributes 
(of a potential concept) are combined to create fictive cate- 
gories: classes of objects that have not been encountered or 
are clearly of a nature contrary to expectancy.’’ (1, p. 14). 
The empty category is ‘‘a way of going beyond the range 
of events one encounters to the sphere of the possible . 
or of the uncanny.’’ It is ‘‘the currency of art, fantasy, 
and dream; perhaps it is the vehicle for exploring the am- 
biguous interstices of experience.’’ The ‘‘empty category,”’ 
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then, differs from what we have been calling ‘‘subjectivity- 
oriented negation’’ only in its more artful Brunerian phrase- 
eology. 

Consider now the effects produced on Bruner’s concept- 
attaining subjects when the negative instances were not 
avoided, or were not avoidable: (1) increased adoption of 
‘‘modes of solution . .. predominantly devoted to reduc- 
tion on memory strain,’’ (2) increased feelings of distrust 
by the subjects in the adequacy of their searching behavior. 
(1, p. 62). That he is, indeed, as he says, ‘‘at pains . . . to 
evaluate the significance of this tendency for cognitive be- 
havior’’ is to be noted in the following (for Bruner) too 
superficial comment (1, p. 237) : 


In general, it is as if information that resulis from ‘‘in the 
head’’ transformations is distrusted perhaps through an ap- 
preciation of the possibility of the errors one can make in 


such transformations. 


Let it immediately be said on Bruner’s behalf that for the 
purely heuristic purpose of righting what he feels to have 
been a previous disproportionate emphasis on non-rationality 
in studies of thinking he poses, throughout, ideally rational 
strategies as refractory models of his subject’s cognitive pro- 
cesses. It is from the point of view of such models that he 
notes that the tendency to avoid negative instances often 
represents a wasteful strategy. However, subsequently to 
attribute avoidance of negative instances to a precaution in 
the service of some other brand of rational concern is a posi- 
tion which Bruner would probably be first to grant is too 
weak and contradictory to bear much weight. 

A more substantial speculation would have it that the 
consciously ideating ego is not prepared to afford disconfirm- 
ing information, stemming from objective sources, the same 
strategic reception it is prepared to afford disbelieved in- 
formation, stemming from subjective sources. From this point 
of view it might be that ‘‘ ‘in the head’ transformations’’ 
are not so much distrusted, on logical grounds, in the process 
of attaining concepts ; as they are disruptive, on psychological 
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grounds, in the dovetailing process of forming concepts. 
Presumably it is the ‘‘inventive act’’ of forming concepts— 
for subsequent ‘‘attainment’’ in reality commerce—that re- 
quires access to imaginal cues ; and negation, not the negative 
instance, is presumably a key to such access. 

Rather, then, is it as if the ‘‘ ‘in the head’ transforma- 
tions’? involved in the cognitive handling of the negative 
form are ‘‘reserved’’ for commerce with the natural locus 
of the affirmative form, the unconscious—that realm of pos- 
sible information where the negative form exerts an inher- 
ently controlling influence. To impose the negative instance, 
then, on an ego in the process of attaining evidence of reality, 
may very well be to force upon it the task of re-consolidating 
its position in respect to the primary process—a position it 
had presumably already consolidated when it formed the 
concept it was seeking to attain. This would account for the 
subjects’ becoming distrustful of their own thinking, and 
for their being forced to adopt ‘‘strategies’’ designed prim- 
arily to achieve ‘‘reduction on memory strain.’’ 

It warrants emphasis that the recipient of the negative 
form, in negation, is a piece of unconscious content, which 
is inherently—perhaps dangerously—affirmative. In the proc- 
ess of entertaining a negative instance, on the other hand, the 
recipient of the negative form is a piece of reality. In this 
latter status it may well re-represent fortuitous deprivation. 
From this point of view the negative instance is quite proper- 
ly to be avoided in the interests of organismic adaptation, 
while it may indeed seem wasteful from the standpoint of 
a single component of the overall process. 

We conclude that the cognitive mode of negation does 
for subjective thinking what rootedness in perceptual cues 
does for objective thinking: it binds the unconscious. The 
principle suggested by Bruner’s work adds to this that nega- 
tion and affirmation have specific instrumental roles in con- 
cept-formation and concept-attainment, respectively; and 
that the overall cognitive process will not casually submit 
to other arrangements. 
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Summary 


An attempt was made to provide a theoretical base in 
the psychoanalytic theory of thinking for researches that em- 
ploy negation instructions in their design. 

A model of transitional thought-organization was pro- 
posed in which prototypic negation, i.e., the cognitive repre- 
sentative of the de-cathexis of hallucinatory memory traces, 
was conceived as the cognitive event out of which autono- 
mous, secondary thought processes emerge. Without such a 
transitional model we are left to puzzle how it can be that 
cathexes of memory traces in fortuitous response to object- 
absence can ever organize themselves into an intra-psychical- 
ly regulated form of cognition which is independent of ac- 
tual object-absence. Prototypic negation was considered to 
reflect the cognitive expression of expulsive drives under the 
influence of the second resort of the pleasure principle; 
namely, avoidance of relative unpleasure. By this pre-autono- 
mous instinctual route was the fate of cognitive needs seen 
to be placed within the sphere of autonomous ego activities 
and their respective memory traces, thereby rendering the 
latter drive-relevant, and thereby also mastering the experi- 
ence of externally induced delay by instituting internally in- 
itiated delay. 

It was noted how variously structured countercathectic 
drive thresholds could result from vicissitudes of reality com- 
merce playing themselves out around such a cathexis—de- 
cathexis—recathexis sequence; and it was suggested how 
these might submit to classification as psychotic, neurotic, or 
normal in respect to thought organization. 

A reformulation of the concept of repression of ideas 
was advanced. In this, all cognitive countercathexes were 
seen to have their origin in the degree of independence 
from drive-organization which is provided by negation of 
‘‘omnipotent’’ hallucinatory images. Whether a _counter- 
cathexis becomes ‘‘controlling’’ or ‘‘defensive’’ (i.e., expres- 
sive or repressive) is then determined by whether consequent 
autonomous activities lead to new or old gratifications in 
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reality, or whether the renounced hallucinatory image must 
be re-entertained under pressure of external deprivations or 
internal drive excesses. Such a conception makes it possible 
to differentiate systematically between defensive and con- 
trolling countercathexes in cognition, without indulging in 
polemics about types of object-loss. In this formulation ab- 
sence of objects is fundamental to thought processes in re- 
spect to those objects, and it is not until we may speak of 
autonomous (i.e., post-negation) cognitive events leading to 
deprivations that we may speak of ‘‘ego defeat,’’ and con- 
sequently of ego ‘‘defense.’’ Until the act of negation that 
which is defeated by object-absence is not yet the ego but 
only the id. 

Negation was then distinguished from concepts of a 
different structural order, such as ‘‘denial’’; and from the 
motivational state of negativism; and it was noted how the 
heuristic powers of previously established ego psychological 
principles brought into view a re-representational dynamic 
by which we may conceive negation to generate, at any point 
in development, a degree of independence from pre-existent 
cognitive structures. 

Three aspects of secondary process negation were then 
discussed: (1) differential anticipation, which was seen to 
apply to defensive or expressive thought processes;; (2) 
perspective-alternation, in which it was noted how negation, 
because of properties accruing to it from its original transi- 
tory status, may engineer strategic shifts between objecivity 
and subjectivity; and (3) imaginal leverage, in which it was 
noted how the negative form could exert a_ controlled 
‘‘dredging”’ action upon the intrinsically ‘‘affirming’’ un- 
conscious, thereby enriching conscious cognition with sub- 
jective imaginal cues without unduly straining defenses 
against ego dystonic affects or actions. Finally the imaginal 
leverage function of negation was considered in conjunction 
with Bruner’s recent findings in respect to the tendency to 
avoid ‘‘negative instances’’ in concept-attainment. It was 
suggested that this could be due to a structural affinity of 
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the negative form for the dovetailing process of concept 
formation. 
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ADDENDUM 


Following completion of the foregoing paper for publi- 
cation a monograph became available (René Spitz, ‘‘No and 
Yes,’’ International Universities Press, N.Y., 1957) which 
would greatly have increased the clarity and breadth of focus 
on negation. The reader whose working interest has been 
aroused by the present paper will make it his business to 
study the Spitz monograph, and we shall not therefore make it 
our business to review it. 

Suffice to note that while the separate efforts do not 
greatly overlap in matters of detail their general theoretical 
implications are intimately companionable. Dr. Spitz too 
departs from Freud’s observation that a ‘‘no’’ is never 
found in the unconscious. However, where the present writer 
took the role of negation in the endopsychic development 
of autonomous thought as his singular focus Dr. Spitz ranges 
with the assuredness of his many years of experience over 
a far wider area. Observations on the head-shaking gesture 
of denegation furnish him with a heuristic tool, which he 
employs masterfully to shed light on the origins of negation 
in phylogeny and reflexology, as well as on the later instru- 
mentality of negation in the human infant’s development 
and communication of autonomy in object relations. 


Brandeis University 
Waltham 54, Mass. 


Ancient Games and Popular Games 


Psychological Essay 


by 
Hedvig Kéri (Budapest) 


INTRODUCTION 


Everywhere, out of doors and in open spaces, we find 
groups of children playing. What are the psychological motives 
behind this playful activity ? How far can we go in our attempt 
to trace, through the profound labyrinths of the soul, those 
psychological experiences and happenings which have their 
outward manifestation in play? 

It is customary to explain the psychological motives of 
play by means of certain theories pertaining to the subject, 
most of which are considered to be universally applicable. The 
life-apprenticeship theory of Karl Groos, and the philogenetic 
or atavistic explanation of Stanley Hall, attempt to answer this 
question of what underlies play on the basis of expediency 
and origin respectively. Other explanations of children’s play 
tend to generalise from one single aspect of the matter, like 
Baldwin’s ‘‘necessity for reiteration’’, or the dogma of ‘‘joy 
in achievement’’ put forward by the experimental psychologist 
Buhler. In the case of several of the games, generalisations 
have been made from mere temporary phases, such as, for 
example, Schiller’s deductions from the theory of ‘‘regenera- 
tion’’, or Spencer’s from that of superfluous energy. Then 
according to Buitendyk all activity of children is nothing more 
nor less than mere play, and may all be safely classified as 
such. 

These theories of play leave out of consideration any 
question of the distinction between individual and group 
games. In the same way, they fail to account for the by no 
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means identical behaviour of children playing games invented 
by themselves and those playing games which have been sug- 
gested to them by outsiders. 

Psycho-analysis (as represented by such men as Pfeifer 
and Zulliger) sees in children’s games manifestations of un- 
conscious psychological forces ; according to these authorities, 
when once we lay bare the symbolism and reveal the workings 
of instinctive mechanisms, these games become readily under- 
standable as outward manifestations of dreams, of free asso- 
ciation of ideas, etc. This is taken into account in the thera- 
peutic treatment of children, and we try to understand, 
through their games, the individual conflicts and fears of 
children. 

All that has just been said gives us good reason to be 
modest in our claims. Any theory of play which attempts to 
explain every kind of game and every manifestation of the 
play instinct by means of one single theory, cannot be other 
than imperfect. We must content ourselves with disclosing 
the psychological motives and manifestations in games of one 
type only. On this basis it will become apparent which is of 
universal application. 


ANCIENT GAMES 


Under the heading ‘‘ancient games’’ I include all those which 
are played and have been played throughout the ages, by 
children in all countries, speaking all languages. 


1. Touch. 


This is one of the most commonly played games in every 
part of the world. Ethnographical research students have 
found children playing touch in Hawaii, in East Africa and 
in Australia. (1) 

The pattern and course of the game. Of the players 
taking part, one has to catch and one, or more often several, 


1. Ploss-Renz. Das kind im Brauch und Sitte der Volker. Third Ed. 
Leipzig, Gruben, 1911/12. 
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to run about. They recite certain phrases by means of which 
they decide who is to be one to catch. 

First phase: Running in all directions. The runner, or 
runners begin by running about as fast as they can. This 
means danger to every one of them, for the one who is wait- 
ing to catch may easily get hold of them. There are some 
children who add to this danger as far as they themselves 
are concerned. They pass quite close to the one who is trying 
to catch them and they even say to him, in a mischievous, 
bantering, yet challenging voice: ‘‘Come along then, catch 
me now, catch me if you can.’’ Then when they are almost 
within reaching distance, they run off again with great energy, 
that is, if the other child has not succeeded in cornering the 
most venturesome of them. 

Second phase. The runner, or runners become tired or 
else frightened of the danger of being caught. 

The search for protection from this danger may take 
several possible forms: 

a. running away to a ‘‘hide’”’ specially selected ; 

b. seeking for protection through ‘‘clustering’’; if at 
least two children scramble away together, then that con- 
stitutes a ‘‘hide’’. (They may agree, too, that any child 
whom they can get within reach of is to be ranked ‘‘caught’’.) 

c. several more of the runners may come to join the 
group of clustering children, so that they may seek protection 
too. 

d. a magic phase of the quest for shelter and dis- 
covery: ‘‘I’ve got my own special hide here’’. In this phase 
it is very difficult for the one who is trying to catch, to get 
hold of anyone, while the runners, on the other hand, are 
enabled very quickly and easily to get away from the 
dangerous situation. Equally effective as a substitute for 
a hide, and for the protection that this gives, is the slogan: 
‘‘T am nobody.’’ The two last mentioned methods of seeking 
protection are employed by children at play only after pre- 
vious consultation among themselves, and even then only 
rarely. Their use is not confined to those children who want 
to be certain of securing freedom from danger for them- 
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selves by easy and effortless means. 

Thus we see that the two phases of touch correspond 
to two psychological states: the first of these is the danger 
state, which can be rendered more or less tense as desired, 
while the second is the state of seeking protection - when 
the runners try to flee from danger either by running to a 
‘*hide’’ or by clustering together. 


2, Hide and Seek. 


There is no need for us to give proofs of the antiquity 
of the game of hide-and-seek. There are drawings represent- 
ing hiding even on the walls of the catacombs at Limbourgh 
(in Belgium). 

The pattern and course of hide-and-seek. 

In hide-and-seek the players consist of one who closes 
his eyes and afterwards does the search, and one, or fre- 
quently more than one, who must hide. They decide, by 
means of some customary recited phrase, which of them 
is to be the ‘‘blindfolded one’’. The latter closes his eyes 
and counts, as previously decided, while the rest all hide 
themselves somewhere. After that, the seeker goes round in 
search of his companions, and whichever one he first dis- 
covers in hiding, has to be the first to come out. 

So we see that hide-and-seek is also divided into two 
phases. In the first of these, danger is manifested in the 
activity of the seeker. To escape from this danger, the play- 
ers seek protection by hiding themselves away. In hide-and- 
seek, unlike iouch, no-one of his own free will leaves the 
protected state where he finds himself. 

In the second phase the seeker discovers the hiding- 
place, and then there is an end to the protected state of 
his companions. 

What is most striking about this game is the varying 
behaviour of the ones who are hiding. Some children like 
a perfectly safe retreat, and go to great pains to choose a 
nook where they cannot be seen from anywhere, while others 
select places to hide which enable them easily to peep out 
and spy upon the one who is standing there with closed 
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eyes. Then there are some who will deliberately hide them- 
selves in places where they can easily be found. Finally, per- 
haps most interesting of all, especially with smaller children, 
is the ‘‘magic’’ hiding-place: this means that the child re- 
mains where it is completely visible, and only covers its face 
or eyes. 

The psychological states of the players are quite plainly 
no less varying than their different choices of hiding-place. 
Those who are waiting in great anxiety for the seeker to 
come and find them, stay still and motionless in their hide, 
and they are disappointed when they discover that they have 
been found. The other type of child is pleased to be found, 
so that he can leave his hide, and he is quite glad to give 
up his state of protection; there are some too who come out 
of their own accord. Children who do much hide-and-seek 
become very much accustomed to the squatting position. 


3. Hip-hop, here is the hide. - A variety 
of the game of hide-and-seek. 


Of those taking part in the game, one must close his eyes 
and afterwards do the seeking, and several must hide. 

For this game it is best to have a big terrain, so that 
those who are hiding can go some distance away; right in 
the centre, in a very striking position, there should be some 
large object to do duty for a hide. (For example a garden 
table, an empty tub or some such article.) In this hide, which 
is common property, the players read out the rules of the 
game. They decide by counting who is to do the seeking. 

First phase. Hiding away. The one who has to close 
his eyes does so, or else throws himself down in the hide 
while he counts up to a hundred or a hundred-and-fifty, 
whichever has been previously agreed upon. While he does 
this the others have to hide themselves. As soon as the first 
child has finished his counting he gets up, or uncovers his 
face, and sets forth to look for those who are in hiding, while 
the common hide remains unoccupied. 

Second phase. After the counting has ceased, everyone 
leaves his own protected position and begins to run towards 
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the common hide. If the child who is seeking notices that 
while he was away with his back turned, someone has been 
getting near to the common hide, then he turns, gives up 
his seeking expedition and runs towards the hide himself. If 
the seeker happens to be the first to get back, he has to throw 
a stone or a piece of wood at the hide, saying as he does so, 
‘*Hip, hop, here’s the hide’’. Sometimes children come to an 
agreement that a mere touch of the hand can mean that the 
hide has been reached, and it is enough if after that the 
customary slogan is repeated. This is very important when 
it happens that two children reach the hide at almost the 
same time. 

Third phase. If the seeker is the first one, then in the 
next game it is the one who left his protected position for the 
first time who becomes in his turn seeker. If any one of those 
hiding happens to reach the common hide before the actual 
seeker, then he has to stay in the hide until the end of the 
game. This goes on until after the players have come out 
or else been found by the seeker. 

The behaviour of players varies considerably. There are 
some who do not leave their hiding place throughout the 
whole game; these have to be found by the seeker. On the 
other hand many children keep a careful watch from their 
hiding place, so that they can see whereabouts the seeker 
is and can choose an occasion suitable to themselves to dart 
out into the open. Their decision to dart out like this is 
plainly the result of some kind of tense fear, and this anxiety 
increases as long as they remain in their hide. Then again 
there is another type of child who will leave his hide even 
when he does not know where the seeker is. He decides to 
run the risk of danger and he does his utmost to get to the 
common hide. Most children, however, rely on their strength 
and skill and leave their hiding place (which after all merely 
provides them with a temporary security) in the hope that 
they will succeed in getting into the other, much more safe 
hide, before they are caught. 

So we see that there are three phases to this game. The 
first, or hiding phase may be said to represent temporary 
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security, while the second is a breaking away from this secur- 
ity, or in other words a deliberate seeking of danger, and the 
third phase is the quest for fresh and, this time, lasting security 
within the common hide. 

Say, good Mother, where’s the lamb? 

The pattern of this game is as follows: the children 
decide upon a number of trees, preferably within easy seeing 
distance, and always making one less than the total number 
of players. They decide by counting who is to be the first 
‘‘lamb’’, that is, the questioner. Then the players run away, 
each one to a tree, which they lean against or touch in some 
other way while they await the beginning of the game proper. 

The questioner or ‘‘lamb’’ makes for one of the other 
players by one of the trees, and asks him: ‘‘Say, good Mother, 
where’s the lamb?’’ when the child replies that the lamb is 
here, or there, the players leave their trees and each runs to 
a different one. The ‘‘lamb’’ does just the same. There is a 
‘family coach’’ all round. Most of them, though not all, 
leave the tree where previously they were safe, and seek 
the protection of another tree. The questioner himself may run 
to any tree that is not already taken, and it is impossible to 
be sure which child will find himself without a tree to go 
to. If the questioner succeeds in getting to an unclaimed tree, 
he continues the game in the protection of that tree, and the 
‘‘lamb’’ is now whichever child has failed to secure a tree 
for himself at the general change-over. In this game too it 
is often decided beforehand that a tree may belong to anyone 
who merely touches it. The clever, nimble ones always man- 
age, at the change-over, to find security for themselves 
through a fresh tree. There is always one who stays outside, 
without the protection of a tree, and he tries at the change- 
over, to gain the protection of one of the trees, although as 
soon as the question is asked, (‘‘Say, good Mother, where’s 
the lamb?’’) he must again risk losing this security. 

We see that the three phases already described are re- 
peated again in this game, even though in a somewhat con- 
densed form: the players who attach themselves to the trees 
later on sacrifice their security and deliberately enter into 
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danger, and then afterwards if they are successful they seek 
fresh protection through a new tree. 

As regards the rest, it is not without interest to make 
one or two observations on the behaviour of the players: 

a. When the trees are being selected, it is noteworthy 
that children never choose low-growing, stunted trees. Such 
trees are not well suited for leaning against or for clutching 
hold of. What is most favoured by children playing this game 
is the slender type of tree, or the type that has large, spread- 
ing foliage. 

b. As regards the trees, many children will forthwith 
clutch at their tree, some with only one hand, others with 
both. 

c. There are some children who at the change-over 
barely leave their tree at all. They are loth to enter into such 
a dangerous situation as that created by leaving the tree. 
These are of the type that in touch would say ‘‘I am no- 
body’’, and in hide-and-seek would remain in their hide. 
When I once asked a child of this type why he never changed 
his place, he replied: ‘‘This is a good tree, I’m not going 
away from this one’’, and he went on clutching at the tree. 

d. When it so happens that the same children play 
frequently in the same place and with the same trees, they 
become attached to their usual positions by these trees. They 
say such things as: ‘‘This is always my tree’’, or ‘‘ This was 
my tree yesterday’’. 

e. There are some children who fling themselves 
violently away from the tree when it is their turn to leave it, 
and there are others who, as long as they possibly can, keep 
hold of it with one hand while they make to leave it. 


5. ‘“‘Last pair go in front!’’ 

This is a game that goes back to the sixteenth century 
and comes originally from Norway. (Ploss-Renz). Astrip 
found it also in Siberia. It is something between an ancient 
game and a popular one. 

The pattern of it is as follows: the players stand in pairs 
and hold hands. They may select their own partners, but 
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the one in charge must be chosen by counting. The pairs line 
up one behind the other. 

The game has two phases, which are repeated. 

The child in charge stands with his back to the pairs, 
and pronounces the slogan: ‘‘Last pair go in front.’’ There- 
upon, the two forming the hindmost pair must let go of one 
another’s hands and run along, one on the right and one on 
the left of the line of pairs, while the one in charge has to 
try to catch one or other of the disengaged couple as they 
pass by. If they succeed in getting together again before 
either of them gets caught then they are again united and 
this time placed in front of the line. For them, the danger 
is now over until they again become the hindmost pair. If 
one of them gets caught, then he becomes the one in charge 
of affairs, that is, the one who remains alone, with no part- 
ner. The one who has not been caught, on the other hand, 
must pair up with the one who has just caught his previous 
partner. In the new set-up these two become the front pair. 
And so the game continues, with constant changes in the 
grouping as the various situations repeat themselves. 

This perpetual repetition is in fact an alteration of two 
phases; the safety of being joined to a partner is succeeded 
by the dangerous situation of being torn asunder. The cling- 
ing together and separation of the pairs alternate in very 
rapid succession, and the players are constantly experiencing 
both the security of partnership and the danger of being alone. 

The one in charge is like the one without a tree in 
‘*Say, good Mother, where’s the lamb?’’; he does not wish 
to be the one left alone and he does his utmost to get a part- 
ner for himself. He is anxious to have his place taken by one 
of whichever pair happens to be dropping out at the back 
of the line. 

This last game shows most clearly of all the fundamental 
conceptions underlying them all: the state of security is 
followed by a deliberate entering into danger, and then later 
this is itself followed by a fresh seeking for security. But we 
can observe something else apart from this: in the two last- 
mentioned games (‘‘Say, good Mother, where’s the lamb?”’ 
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and ‘‘Last pair go in front’’) it is entirely true, and in the 
two first-mentioned ones it is partly true, that safety consists 
in catching hold of something. The players either hold on 
to one another or clutch a tree or some other inanimate ob- 
ject. Catching hold gives safety, and we see varying degrees 
of this, passing from the one extreme of tenacious clinging 
to the other extreme of merely touching. 

Since we are here dealing with games which are ancient 
and widespread, we may justifiably ask ourselves what is the 
underlying psychological motive behind games of this type. 
What is it that prompts the players to seek alternately secur- 
ity and danger, and what is the instinct that gives them a 
feeling of safety when they are holding on to one another? 
Here some previous experience of biology and psychology can 
serve as a basis for further understanding. 


THE SYNDROME OF CLINGING 


Imre Hermann has adduced proofs of the instinctive 
nature of the impulse to cling together, and also of the bio- 
logical reasons underlying the impulse to break away. (1) 


He it was also who discovered the psychological side to this 
instinctive activity in the syndrome of clinging together 
and breaking away. 

We have read descriptions (2) of how, among the 
higher mammals, new-born monkeys will spend their first 
few weeks or months (the period varying according to the 


stinct is something that appears not only in isolated individual beings, 
but equally in whole races or even quite broadly differentiated animal 
species. 2. Instinct may be directed towards certain biologically de- 
fined objects (or persons). 3. Instinct prompts certain activities which 
have a biological foundation and which serve the functional needs of 
the body. 4. An instinctive activity brings satisfaction, or at least it 
has a soothing effect. 5. Instinet is, more or less, a continuous out- 
ward manifestation of an inward state. 6. Instinet in its most charac- 
teristic manifestations is like an eddy, and seems to flow out, not a 
a straight line at all, but with perpetual deviations, subject always of 
course to a general sense of direction. 
2. Hermann. Man’s primitive instincts. Budapest, 1954. Pantheon. 


1. Aecording to Hermann there are six eriteria of instinct: 1. In- 
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species) clinging on to the fur of their mothers; at first 
they never leave their mother’s body, and even later on, 
when they do so, it is only for a short time. This actual, literal 
clinging on to the mother is in fact a primitive instinct. Hold- 
ing on to the mother animal’s fur actually signifies a complete 
clinging embrace of the whole body. 

This original dual situation cannot last ; the young monkey 
has to give up clinging to his mother, for a short time at 
first and then for longer, if only to give place to his brothers 
and sisters and to the male. In the end, he leaves off alto- 
gether. The final break from clinging to his mother is quite 
plainly an important turning point in the life of the infant 
monkey. With certain kinds of monkey the mother tries to 
soften the transition for her offspring; she does this by lead- 
ing it to a fence or trellis, and leaving it alone to cling on 
to that instead of to her. Sometimes, however, the young one 
itself will begin to break away from the old habit. 

We cannot trace exactly how the higher mammals find 
compensatory satisfaction when they cease gratifying this 
primary instinct; all what we shall do is to mention one of 
the principal methods by which the actual man-like apes 
achieve satisfaction. The chimpanzee, the gorilla and the 
orang are forest creatures, and because of this the common- 
est way in which their young seek compensation for the loss 
of their mother’s body to huddle against, is by climbing up 
into the branches of trees. 

The instinct to cling on to something and the instinct 
to break away are inter-connected and yet at the same time 
mutually opposed manifestations. Loss of the object former- 
ly clung to, or fear of that loss, gives rise to the instinct to 
break away, and this afterwards causes a return of the desire 
for something to cling to. The young animal cast away from 
its mother feels lonely at first, and then this feeling is suc- 
ceeded by an anguished fear of danger. This fear then prompts 
it to go in search of something to cling to, for safety. So we 
see how the two associated manifestations of clinging and 
breaking-away are always bound up with a third instinctive 
action - that of seeking. Seeking is here in itself a mani- 
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festation of instinct, and it takes the form of a search for a 
being suitable to cling on to. ‘‘The seeking instinct may be 
observed at the beginning of every instinctive manifestation 
attached to a particular being, and it invariably comes into 
play whenever the instinct to cling is without any object to 
cing to.’’ (1) 

The clinging instinct is succeeded by the opposing force 
of the instinct to break away, and in the same way we can 
see how the seeking instinct bears the same relation to hiding 
in games. After the seeking phase comes the hiding phase, 
and it is then more difficult for the hostile stranger who is 
on the look-out to achieve his aims. Monkeys hide themselves 
in the same way; for example, a female will hide from the 
leading male when she has been unfaithful. Chimpanzees 
even play games of hide-and-seek, and they can be very 
cunning in their attempts to deceive and surprise their fel- 
lows. 

The fear of the child separated from its mother has its 
roots in the danger that goes with being alone; this danger 
first shows itself in the fear of being kidnapped. It has been 
observed that a young animal that has somehow fallen down 
or lost its mother is frequently taken away by some other 
creature. In human development too, an important part has 
been played by the eating of infants or alternatively by their 
exposure with the risk of subsequent removal by others. 

The dangerous situation created by being parted from 
the mother and the trauma-like dread of being carried away 
might be given the common name of ‘‘separation fear’’. The 
twin instincts of clinging and seeking, together with the re- 
actions represented by breaking-away and hiding, and the 
fear of being carried off that goes with the latter, all form 
the association of symptoms or, a syndrome that we connect 
with the whole phenomenon. 

Now let us turn our attention to the instinct to cling in 
the human child and the instincts underlying it. 

The human child, when it first tries to satisfy its clinging 


1. Hermann, op. cit. P. 95. 
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instinct, very soon meets with biological obstacles. If only 
because of man’s hairlessness the possibilities in this direc- 
tion are strictly limited. Nevertheless, we can discern a re- 
markable degree of the clinging instinct, with equally re- 
markable manifestations, in the human new-born infant. In 
the first place, the new-born baby is provided by nature 
with the means to cling; its hands and feet have the faculty 
of clinging. In the second place, it exhibits a preference for 
certain positions which reflect quite clearly its innate desire 
to cling. 

The clinging ability of a new-born baby’s hands is very 
great indeed. If an adult places his forefinger within the 
baby’s palm, the baby will clasp the finger with such force 
that the adult can lift him up by it alone and can safely 
hold him thus in a dangling position. There is no need to be 
afraid that the child will let go and fall down. The baby’s 
ability to hold up a considerable weight by purely reflex 
action is of great importance. According to Watson the 
weight may be equal almost to that of the child’s own body. 
The baby’s feet have the same ability to grasp and cling, 
though in a lesser degree than the hands, and this does not 
persist after babyhood. 

The atavistic presence of the clinging instinct is further 
proved by the baby’s attitude in sleep, which is itself an 
imitation of the clinging position. 

In some races - environment - in the first place the 
mother herself - encourages the infant’s desire for clinging. 
The mother carries her child, or straps it on her back; in 
one way or another she thus keeps it close to her body. 
Equally, the child creates for itself possibilities of clinging 
wherever and whenever it can. (It hugs the pillow, or takes 
hold of its mother’s breast.) With races of only a very primi- 
tive culture, the mother goes on for a long time giving her 
child the chance to cling in these ways; the children of such 
races are able to persist in the practice for a longer period 
than other children. Where there is a more advanced state 
of culture the human child breaks away from its mother 
earlier than it would do if it followed instinctively. As this 
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breakaway happens sooner, there is consequently a greater 
danger of trauma, or injury. 

This unsatisfied instinct to cling, which is often accom- 
panied by attempts to break away, often causes the baby or 
young child to seek characteristic forms of compensation. 
These very often consist in such actions as thumb-sucking, 
nail-biting, etc. Even in childhood, however, the syndrome 
of clinging begins to assume a special, individual form, in- 
truding itself into the personal life-history of this or that 
subject. It is a painful thing when the child can no longer 
cling to its mother, and the effect of it is that the psyche 
sets forth on its own special spiritual pilgrimage, which is to 
be as unremitting and as wayward as the instinct itself. This 
is accompanied by the feeling of anguish, which is itself suc- 
ceeded by loneliness, and by fear, fear of danger. 

Certain phenomena may cause the desire for protection 
through clinging to be unusually strong or the trauma of 
breaking away to be unusually painful. Causes which may 
lead to this are too early and too sudden separation from 
the mother in babyhood, frequent or over-harsh repulsing 
in young childhood, or unduly late breaking-away. 

Among the results of this, we find in certain persons a 
tendency to cling tenaciously to one place and a reluctance 
to desert any place that has become for them a place of 
settling; we find also among another type a desire for per- 
petual wandering and an inability to live for long in one 
place. There are also those that are forever seeking for 
support, being unable to stand on their own feet; and, while 
we are mentioning types, we should not omit those who are 
always supporting others instead. In individuals, the eddying 
of the instincts carries along in its wake traumatic happen- 
ings within the psyche: this is frequently made manifest in 


neuroses. 
The continual and constantly recurring stages of this 
innate set of instincts form the very foundations of the syn- 
drome of clinging. Tbere are firstly the striving to clutch on to 
something and then the attempts to secure a break-away. The 
instinct which is left without an object impels the person to 
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seek, and this is succeeded by hiding away, and by fear of 
danger. The fears of a child left by itself are increased by the 
frights which it gets, and these frights occur frequently by 
reason of the child’s environment. 

It now remains for us to look at the games hitherto 
described in the light of all that has been said in this chapter. 

The common characteristics of the 

games so far described. 

1. The dangerous situation enters in directly there is 
a cessation of clinging on to anything, or directly the security 
of a hiding place is abandoned; this is in fact the relinquish- 
ment or protection, the deliberate breaking-away. 

In Touch. When the players begin to run about 
in all directions a dangerous situation is thus created by the 
players themselves, after which they once more seek secur- 
ity. Some go out of their way to add to this danger for them- 
selves. The free running about signifies a break-away, whether 
the player is deserting another person to whom he has 
been clinging as a partner, or whether he is voluntarily 
leaving a ‘‘hide’’. 

In hide-and-seek. The act of hiding always 
means a certain degree of protection from a dangerous en- 
vironment. In this game, just as in actual real-life manifes- 
tations of seeking and hiding away, the one who is hiding 
maintains his relationship to danger even while he is in 
safety. The child who hides - in this game and still more 
in the next one - is constantly keeping a watch and spying 
from his hide to try and see what is happening outside; he 
tries to see whereabouts the seeker is, whether close or not, 
in short, he is concerned to see how near to him there is a 
possibility of danger. The act of weighing this possibility 
tends to increase the hiding child’s feeling of anguish and 
fear - the self-same fear from which he is hiding, but his 
security is only temporary. The various kinds of behaviour 
in the one who hides (complete, partial and merely ‘‘make- 
believe’’ concealment of self) obviously have their counter- 
parts in primitive life, e.g. hiding right away in caves, merely 
going behind a tree and ‘‘playing at’’ hiding. In the ‘‘make- 
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believe’’ type of hiding the hider contents himself with 
covering his eyes - as though to shut himself away from 
the outside world. 

In “Hip, hop, hide-and-seek’. The 
protected position is surrendered by the player of his own 
free will, when he leaves his hiding place and goes in dan- 
ger until or unless he can get to the common hide. 

In “Say, good Mother, Where’s the 
lam b ?’’ Here, too, there is a voluntary surrender of the 
protected state, but only at those points in the game when 
the question ‘‘Say, good Mother, where’s the lamb ?”’ is asked. 
From the point of view of the psychology of development 
it is also interesting to note that in this game it is a tree that 
gives the sense of security. The dangerous situation is created 
when the player leaves the tree which has hitherto given 
him security and goes off in search of a fresh tree. 

Fear, caused by the loss of the person or object that 
has hitherto been clasped, drives a child to break away, and 
this very act of breaking away in its turn re-awakens the 
desire for something to which to cling. (1) All this occurs 
in condensed form in the case of the child exchanging one 
tree for another. It all occurs quite unconsciously, as may be 
seen from the observations recorded above (attachment to 
the same tree, preference for a certain ‘‘big tree’’ and so on). 
In all three games mere touching is regarded as an effective 
substitute for clasping. Touching is in fact a modified form 
of clasping or clinging. 

‘Last pair go in front.” 

By breaking away from their partnership both members of 
the pair run the risk of being caught. In this game the very 
rules governing it, are bound to produce danger, at intervals, 
for every one of the players. Everybody alike has to go 
through the dangerous phase when their turn arrives, with 
the exception, of course, of the one who is caught. Compen- 
sation for this danger is secured at the call: ‘‘Last pair go 
in front!’’ We see how the children playing this game ex- 


1. Hermann: Man’s Primitive Instincts. 1945. 
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perience the emotional stresses, first of clinging followed by 
breaking away, then of clinging again. 

2 Seeking for protection, and 
finding this, either in a hide or in 
clinging. 

In touch. The dangerous situation is ended for 
the player as soon as he ceases running about and goes into 
a hide or links up with another player. Clinging together 
gives protection, and so equally does any ‘‘hide’’ that may 
have been agreed upon. This is true also of any make-believe 
substitute for a hide - where a child says ‘‘I’ve got a hide 
of my own here!’’. It is even true where a child calls out 
‘‘T’m nobody!’’ 

In hide and seek. Protection is afforded 
by the hiding place, which is usually among bushes or in 
caverns and the like. It is generally a kind of ‘‘nest’’ or 
‘‘Cubby-hole’’ and has the characteristics of a wild crea- 
ture’s burrow. 

In Hip-hop. The danger ceases for the player 
as soon as he reaches the common hide, or, in certain cases, 
if he merely touches this. 

In “Say, good Mother, where’s 
t h e 1am b -’’ The danger ceases for the player if at 
the change-over he has succeeded in securing for himself 
a fresh tree to which he can hold on. 

In ‘Last pair go in front!’ The 
danger ceases if the pairs succeed in getting together again. 

In all these games we find the same procedure repeated 
over and over again. This repetition which constitutes the 
games merely means constant re-experiencing of the same 
psychic states and tensions. The accompanying symptoms are 
excitement, which fills the child who is in danger through 
leaving his hiding place, his tree or his partner, and contented 
satisfaction, which we find in the child who has regained his 
protected state by running to the hide, by clinging on to the 
others, by getting to a common hide or by finding a fresh 
tree: all these are devices by which he is enabled to regain 
the close protection of his companions. The runners in hide- 
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and-seek, those who break away from the hide in ‘‘Hip-hop’’, 
those who leave the tree in ‘‘Say, good Mother, where’s the 
lamb?’’ and the pairs that are broken up in ‘‘Last pair go 
in front!’’, are all experiencing and re-experiencing several 
times over the act of breaking-away. Those who find the 
hide or the tree, who cling on to their companions, by joining 
hands or otherwise, are re-experiencing the act of clinging. 

In the games described above there is evidence of every 
element of the primitive instincts to cling and to break away. 
The picture is a clear one, and a very simple one. In these 
games, taken both separately and jointly, we see the primitive 
instincts revived, the old experiences being repeated in 
characteristic ways. When a child playing touch or ‘‘Last 
pair go in front!’’ holds his hand in a fluttering attitude be- 
fore catching hold of someone, this signifies the longing to 
cling on to something. In ‘‘Say, good mother, where’s the 
lamb?’’, the player who has just left his tree immediately 
begins feeling with his hands for another tree to hold. (3) 

In the game of hide-and-seek, the entire syndrome of 
clinging is revived. According to our own theory, we have 
here a two-fold set of experiences: on the one hand there 
is the experience of the danger of pursuit and of being dis- 
covered, also that of being ‘‘carried off’’, which drives chil- 
dren to hide themselves, and on the other hand there is the 
experience of breaking away and subsequently returning. 
The players who go into hiding as it were say good-bye to 
the outside world, so that when they come forth again later 
on they experience the joy of renewed contact. This is 
rendered more true than ever when, as often happens, the 
hide is a dark place. Because of the two-fold nature of this 
game, the previously mentioned difference in the behaviour 
of players becomes very noticeable: children who like having 
to be hunted for seem to prefer to experience the pangs of 


3. There are two elements here: the tree and the hide are both well- 
known mother-symbols, as has been demonstrated by Frazer and Sydow. 
(Sydow’s primitive Kunst und Psychoanalyse’’). Roheim also confirms 
the fact that the hide is of the nature of a mother-symbol. 
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being torn away and isolated, rather than to run the risk 
of being discovered easily. It is thought that the part of hide- 
and-seek which revives the state of being carried off is more 
ancient and has its roots in something deeper, than the more 
actual, perhaps slightly more superficial part of the game 
which involves breaking-away and subsequent rejoining the 
group. 

When hide-and-seek is played over a big terrain, the 
hiding places are more secure and it takes longer for the 
one who has had his eyes closed to find those who have 
hidden. The longer a child remains in his hiding place, the 
greater will be on the one hand his fear of being discovered, 
and on the other his distress at being isolated and completely 
cut off from the outer world. So that a wide terrain increases 
the intensity of the game and thereby adds to the psychologi- 
cal excitement. This manifests itself in the way the children 
move. The distance from the object they are looking for and 
the uncertainty of the place of same causes uncertainty in 
the movements and gives the movements a fumbling char- 
acteristic. 

We have seen how indisputable is the connection be- 
tween the associated instincts of clinging and seeking and 
the run of events in these ancient games. Only one important 
question still remains to be answered, namely: what is it 
that prompts children at play to re-live, through their games, 
the syndrome of clinging? Or, more precisely, assuming as 
we do that the acts of clinging and of seeking in these games 
are in fact direct manifestations of instinct, how can we ex- 
plain why it is that children show such liking for re-living, 
over and over again, the painful experience of relinquishing 
an object to cling to, the dangerous situation brought about 
by breaking away, the unpleasantness of discovery and the 
ignominy of being carried off. 

This question is answered by one of Freud’s basic the- 
ories. According to this theory, we re-live our primitive in- 
stinctive life precisely in order to compensate our inner selves 
for the denial and suppression of our instincts which is 
necessary but damaging and trauma-producing. Among other 
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examples given by Freud, there is one which is particularly 
interesting to us because it is one taken from children’s 
play: the favourite pastime of a small boy aged one-and-a- 
half was throwing down and afterwards re-catching a ball of 
thread, which actions he accompanied with cries of ‘‘Oh, 
oh’’. In this game the child is dramatising the daily dis- 
appearance and subsequent re-appearance of his mother. The 
reason for this, according to Freud, is that the boy softens 
his own distress by thus deliberately creating a repetition of 
the whole situation. Deliberate and active _ re-creation 
and _self-imposition of such experiences has the effect of 
softening the trauma: this holds good for all similar re-crea- 
tions of experience. (4) 

The ancient instinct-syndrome of clinging is just as 
powerfully manifested in popular games, as we shall see. 


I. POPULAR GAMES SIMILAR TO TOUCH. 


l. “Go home, little geese !”’ 

The players are made up of the geese, their mother, 
the master and the wolf. 

The geese go behind their mother and cling on to her 
skirt. If there are many of them, only the front one clings 
to her skirt, while the rest file up one behind the other. 

The master stands facing the geese, a good distance 
away, while in the intervening space the wolf prowls about. 

The action of the game begins with the following dia- 
logue : 

The master calls: ‘‘go home, little geese!’’ 

geese reply: ‘‘We are not going!’’ 
master asks : ‘‘ What are you afraid of ?’’ 
geese reply: ‘‘We’re afraid of the wolf!’’ 


4. There is too the joy of repetition itself, which can apply not merely 
to a game but equally to the most widely varying aspects of experience. 
The joy of repetition and the deliberate re-creation of experience, with 
the object of imposing it on one’s self, is substantially the same in all 
games, and is the same also as that which we get when a child asks to 
be told a story over again, wishing to re-live the adventures of that 


story. 
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The master repeats his call, this time speaking more 
emphatically: ‘‘Go home, little geese!’’ 

This time the geese let go of their mother’s skirt and 
try to run to their master. Meanwhile the wolf rushes at 
them and catches any that he can. Not every one has left 
the mother’s skirt. Those who are reluctant to break away 
stay close behind her. The master calls again to those who 
have remained near their mother. The wolf again catches one 
or two geese. This continues until the geese have all left 
their mother. 

If there are some new players the game is begun all 
over again. 

In this well-known popular game precisely the same 
motives are to be observed as in the previously described 
ones. Clinging gives protection. Ceasing to cling, or break- 
ing away from the mother, creates a dangerous situation for 
the player. The dangerous situation is in fact brought about by 
the master when he gives his call, although the geese would 
be safe even with him if there were not the wolf in between 
them and him. 

The part of the wolf is something new which we did 
not find in any of the other games. It means in effect a very 
realistic danger-situation where there is the actual risk of 
being carried off. This real and actual ‘‘carrying off’’ is a 
thing that has not occurred in any of the previous games. 
After leaving the clinging position, no one can regain his 
safety unless he gets across to the master. In this game, any- 
one who is seized by the wolf has quite literally been carried 
off. 

This popular game is more dramatic than the ancient 
games that we have hitherto been dealing with; this is so 
because in it the players themselves enact the various parts 
of the game, they are themselves actually carried off, in fact 
they repeat this process in their own persons several times 
over. The game reaches its dramatic climax when the geese 
disperse and the wolf catches one or more of their number. 
Only those players get protection who succeed in reaching 
the master. 
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Venetian touch. (Signora Cate.) 
The children form a ring. Signora Caterina kneels in 
the middle of the ring. After a short dance, the members of 
the ring stop and ask her: ‘‘What’s the time, Signora Cate ?’’ 

She replies: ‘‘It’s one o’clock at night.’’ 

The members of the ring begin to dance again, repeat- 
ing in a singing voice: ‘‘Signora Cate says it’s one o’clock.’’ 
The dialogue goes on. Finally they ask: ‘‘Signora Cate, what 
are you looking for?’’ 

Signora Cate replies: ‘‘I’m loking for a knife to kill 
you with.’’ 

At this the ring breaks up, its members seeking cover. 
Signora Cate seizes one of the players, who now becomes 
the Signora Cate for the next game. It all begins again, the 
players dancing around the new Signora Cate. 

The terror of the players increases their fear of danger. 
In this game it is terror that has taken the place of mere 
danger: it is this which drives the players to abandon their 
shelter and safety within the ring, and makes them decide 
to relinquish the clinging position that they have been en- 
joying. This terror fills them with a kind of panic which 
destroys the whole orderliness of the game and has such a 
paralysing effect upon the players that they no longer even 
seek protection or offer resistance. 

Il. GAMES WHERE THE PLAYERS ARE IN LINES. 

l Wolf and Chickens. 

The players consist of the chickens, the hen and the 
wolf. 

One must be the hen. The rest stand behind her, clutch- 
ing at her skirt, face to face with the wolf. 

The wolf stands in front of the hen-mother and says: 
‘‘Give me your chickens!’’ 

The hen replies: ‘‘I shan’t give you any of them!”’ 

The wolf says : ‘‘Then I’m going to take them from you!”’ 

The wolf tries to get near the chickens. The hen-mother 
spreads out her arms to protect the row of chicks. Standing 
there with the chicks all in a line behind her, she tries to 
keep the wolf at bay. No matter in which direction the wolf 
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may turn, the hen and her line of chicks all manage to turn 
so as to face him. The children shout and get very excited 
as they sway to and fro in imitation of chickens behind the 
hen’s back. They try always so to place themselves that 
the wolf cannot catch them. Of course, not every one of them 
succeeds in turning abruptly with the rest in the line, and 
now and then the wolf will catch one or other of them. This 
goes on right until all the chickens have been caught. 

This game too is dramatic, and the oft-reiterated dia- 
logues have almost the gravity of a tragic ballad as they 
herald the danger. The playing chicks are protected by their 
mother. Here it is not left to individuals to decide whether 
or not they wish to break away, in fact according to the rules 
of the game they may not break away, but are only allowed 
to offer resistance. The carrying off is performed in a violent 
manner. The line of chickens, or, in other words, of children, 
finds itself entirely helpless when faced with danger, and 
this is shown by their outbursts of excitement and their loud 
shouts and shrieks. 

This same dramatic plot holds good for the majority of 
games where the players act in a line. 

2 “Hawk! Hawk!”’ 

(From Decs, in the County of Tolna.) (5) 

(We have taken the description of this game quite literally 
from Arpad Lajos’s collection.) 

For this game there are two principal players: the hawk 
and the hen. Apart from these there are only the little chicks. 

The hen stands in front of the chicks, while these form 
a straight line behind their mother and hold hands. This 
holding hands, however, is not entirely simple. What it 
means is that the front chick holds in his right hand the 
right hand of the one immediately behind him, while that 
one keeps his left hand free to hold the left hand of the third 
one. Thus they are holding alternate right and left hands, 
according to which happens to be the free hand of the two 


5. ‘*The games of the Magpar people’’, collected by Arpad Lajos. 


3udapest, Franklin. 105.0. 
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players concerned. At the top of this line of linked up 
chicks stands the hen mother; she does not hold anyone’s 
hand but merely stands with her back to them all. A few 
paces away, face to face with her, crouches the hawk, who 
looks as if he is poking at something. Soon, they look each 
other in the face and before long the following dialogue 
takes place between them: 

The hen: ‘‘Hawk, hawk, what are you doing?”’ 

The hawk: ‘‘I’m laying a fire.’’ (The hawk acts as if 
he were laying a fire) 

The hen: ‘‘What’s the fire for?’’ 

The hawk: ‘‘To heat some water.’’ 

The hen: ‘‘What is the wat er for?’’ 

The hawk: ‘‘To pluck a chicken with.’’ 

The hen: ‘‘Whose chicken?”’ 

The hawk: ‘‘One of yours.”’ 

The hen: ‘‘I’m a mother, I won’t let you!’’ 

The hawk: ‘‘I’m a hawk, I shall take one.’’ 

At this the hawk springs up and rushes at the chicks. 
The mother spreads out her arms and tries to protect them. 
The chicks retreat. The hawk tries to attack from the side. 
The hen is alive to this danger and turns her head to the 
side, while the chicks protect one another as they too turn 
in the same direction as their mother. If the hawk succeeds 
in catching one of the chicks, he takes it beside him and 
the game then begins all over again. The hawk steals the 
chickens one after the other. When a fresh game is begun, 
two fresh players take the parts of the hawk and the hen. 

In its rules and procedure this game is completely iden- 
tical with ‘‘Wolf and chickens’’; the only difference is that 
it has slightly different parts for the players, a more closely 
linked up line, and longer dialogues. 

3. Snake. (6) 

(This is a Mexican Cain-game of Spanish origin.) 

One boy is the eagle. The others join together to form 

a big snake: they do this by making everyone hang on to 


6. Ploss-Renz takes this game from Starr’s collection. 
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the girdle or buckle of the one in front of him. The snake 
must be a long one. In front are the biggest children, and 
the rest follow, graded according to their size, the tiniest 
forming the tail of the snake. The biggest boy in front is 
standing face to face with the eagle. A dialogue ensues: 

The eagle asks: ‘‘Where does the sun rise?’’ 

The head of the snake, that is, the largest boy replies: 
‘*Here!’’ 

The eagle says: ‘‘No, not there!’’ 

The dispute leads to a fight between them. The eagle 
wants to get hold of the snake’s tail, that is , the tiniest 
boy who is last in the line. Even if he succeeds, he is in 
danger at every step, for he can easily be encircled by the 
line of boys forming a snake, and if this happens he has lost 
the game. If he can catch the different boys who constitute 
the snake, before they have surrounded him, then he, the 
eagle, is the winner. 

4 Old Man Weaver. 

(From Gulgamocsa, in the county of Nograd.) Taken from 
Arpad Lajos. This is a literal transcription. (7) 

Five or six small girls stand one behind the other, with 
their hands placed upon each other’s shoulders. They are 
the melons. In front of them stands their little companion 
who is to play the part of the guard. He is called Uncle 
Johnny. One more principal player is needed, namely an old 
weaver who will shortly steal the melons. The game is as 
follows: The old weaver begins to walk around amongst the 
melons, but on one occasion he avoids these and goes to 
stand in front of Uncle Johnny. But while he has been walk- 
ing about, the entire group of players have been humming 
a monotonous chant which goes like this: ‘‘Old man weaver, 
old man weaver, there’s been an old man weaver here; 
Uncle Johnny, Uncle Johnny, give the old weaver man a 
melon!’’ When they have finished singing this, Uncle John- 
ny says, in reply to the old weaver who is standing in front 
of him: ‘‘I’ve only just set them.’’ 


7. Lajos op. cit. 106. o. 
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When the above chant is sung again, the old weaver 
once more begins walking around, and he gets these an- 
swers in turn: 

‘*They’re still too small.’’ 

‘*They’re only half ripe.’’ 

‘*They’re still green.’’ 

‘*They’re ripe.’’ 

At this, the old weaver rushes at the melons, while 
Uncle Johnny protects them with his arms outspread. When 
the weaver succeeds in catching one of them, the game is 
begun all over again with fresh players. 

In the dialogue, danger is all the while approaching. The 
pace of this game is slowed down by the chanting and the 
walking around. 

5. Cebollita. (The Little Onion.) 

(A Mexican game of Spanish origin.) 

The rules and procedures are almost identical with the 
previously described magyar game. 

The boys sit one behind the other so that each one clasps 
the upper part of his neighbour’s body. These are the onions. 
One player stands outside the line and calls to the first boy: 
‘*The priest would like a little onion.’’ The answer to this is: 
‘*Pull one out if you can!’’ The boy who stands outside 
the line tries to do this. If he succeeds, then he goes on to 
pull out the next onion in the line. If he does not succeed, 
the onion which he has failed to pull out of the line becomes 
the one who himself has to do the pulling in the next game. 

The clinging in this game is particularly tight and in- 
timate. (8) 

6. Prairie Wolf. (A game from Chicago.) 

Although outwardly this looks like a round game, its 
character really places it amongst the chain games. (9) One 
boy is the wolf, and the rest are chickens. The chickens hold 


8. In Magvar games we never find the players seated while they 


cling. The reason for this may be that in our country it is not possible 
at all seasons to play sitting games out of doors. 
9. From Frederik Hass’s collection. (A prairie wolf is a ‘‘coyote’’) 
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hands and form a ring while the wolf stands on one side 
away from this circle. The chickens pass round and round 
and ask the wolf: 

‘‘Where do you come from ?’’ 

The wolf then rushes at one of them and tries to drag 
him out of the ring. The chickens when they try to protect 
themselves do not use their hands, but kick the wolf with 
their feet whenever he gets near them. But the wolf does not 
rest until he has dragged one out of the ring, and then he 
goes on to steal one chick after another from the group. The 
one who is last to be caught becomes the wolf in the next 
game. 

The common characteristics of all 
games where the players form a chain. 

In these games, just as in popular games like touch, 
the children perform the carrying off as part of the actual 
game, thereby having the experience of this carrying off, 
together with its accompanying feelings of anguished fear. 
In most games the players are powerless in the face of 
danger, but here the mother, or the representative of the 
mother (the hen, or the guard) does all she can to protect 
her children, that is, those in the line. The closely linked 
members of the line are violently seized by the robber - 
that is, the wolf, the hawk, the eagle or the old weaver. 
When anyone is seized by the robber and forcibly removed 
from the linked-up line, then he has failed in protecting 
himself. When this happens, the continuity of the clinging 
among the players is temporarily broken and the order of 
the game falls to pieces. This is repeated every time, when- 
ever any one of the line of players is torn away and thus 
prevented from clinging any more to his companions. Peace 
and order are restored as soon as the line, now become in- 
complete, is once more linked up so that the players are 
again clinging. 

Here too, when the game is continued, we find the 
repetition of certain of its phases. 

The carrying off in numerous games of this type always 
has a definite motive: the motive of eating up the children. 


| 
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(The wolf eats the chickens, the hawk eats the chickens, the 
old weaver eats the melons.) The fear of being eaten up 
once had a very real foundation in primitive times. 


Il.RING GAMES. 


Arpad Lajos gives the name ‘‘ games imitative of move- 
ment’’ to all line games, ring games and bridge games. He 
then goes on to say: ‘‘The children form definite groupings, 
and they adhere rigidly to these. Without these groupings 
the games cannot be played.’’ 

1. The goat’s gone into the garden. 
(Arpad Lajos’s collection. Kozeas-Misleny, in the county of 
Baranya.) (10) 

Some little girls stand in a ring, holding hands, and after 
a while the goat sits down inside the ring, while the master 
settles himself outside of it. Then they all sing in unison: 
‘‘The goat’s gone into the garden!’’ ‘‘He’s eaten up the 
cabbages! Hurry up, goat, out you jump! The master’s com- 
ing to catch you!’’ After this has been chanted, the following 
dialogue ensues between the master and the goat: 

‘*Goat, goat, what are you doing in my garden?”’ 

‘‘I’d eat the cabbages if there were any.’’ 

‘‘Have you planted them?’’ 

‘‘I’ve planted them.’’ (The goat makes burrowing move- 
ments with its right paw.) 

‘‘Have you watered them?’’ 

‘‘I’ve watered them.’’ 

‘‘What if I go in, then?’’ 

‘*Then I’ll come out.’’ 

At this, the master creeps beneath the ring of hands 
and tries to catch hold of the goat. The goat jumps out. The 
master then proceeds to chase it outside the ring. But now 
the goat tries to get back inside. When it does this, the players 
forming the ring deliberately lift their hands so as to make 
it easier for the goat to get in. If they can, they bar the 
way for the master. But if in the end he succeeds in catching 


1. Lajor op. eit. 107.0. 
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the goat, the latter then becomes the master, and a fresh 
player from the ring takes its place as the new goat. The 
former master takes his place in the ring. 

2 Wolf and Lamb. 

The players in this game are: a number of children 
forming a ring, with one wolf and one lamb. The children 
stand in a ring holding hands, while the lamb is inside the 
ring and the wolf outside. The wolf wants to catch the lamb. 
It tries to creep underneath the ring of joined hands. The 
players forming the ring bar his way if they can. The rules 
governing getting inside the ring may be settled in ad- 
vance, and are of two types. If they are of the first type, it 
is forbidden to tear a way through the chain of players, and 
only creeping underneath is allowed - this is prevented by 
the players in the ring suddenly crouching down. If they are 
of the second type, it is permitted to break through the ring, 
and this makes it easier to chase the lamb. When the wolf 
has got inside the ring, the lamb tries to escape by getting 
inside of it. The players in the ring facilitate the lamb’s 
getting in and out of the ring by holding up aloft their 
clasped hands. The wolf may chase the lamb even outside 
the ring; if he does this, the lamb tries to get back inside. 
Of the players forming the ring, those who happen to be 
where the lamb wishes to get in, hold up their arms to make 
it easy for him to do so, while those who find themselves 
where the wolf is trying to get in, do their best to bar his 
way. If the wolf does in the end succeeded in catching the 
lamb, they select a new wolf and a new lamb and the game 
begins all over again. 

Common features of all ring games. 

1. A ring must be formed before the game can begin: 
therefore there is clinging of the most intimate kind. 

2. The clasped hands mean protection for the one 
party (the party in danger of beirg caught or carried away) 
but for the other (the aggressive) party they mean obstruc- 
tion and hindrance. 

3. When the ring can no longer offer protection to 
the innocent party - either because its continuity has been 
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somewhere broken up and the intruder has gained admit- 
tance, or else because the intruder is chasing the innocent 
and hitherto protected party outside the ring, then the dan- 
gerous situation is created. 

As a result of this dangerous situation something happens. 
The master catches the goat, or the wolf the lamb. Here the 
game reaches its dramatic climax. After that, a restful phase 
sets in, when the game is begun over again with fresh players 
and the broken ring is once more closed up and made com- 
plete. 

4. The most striking difference between these and the 
majoriy of line games (except ‘‘snake’’ and ‘‘ prairie wolf’’) 
is that protection is symbolised not by one person left on 
guard (the mother or the master) but by the community. 
The players cling, not on to their mother but on to one 
another. We could almost say that this group of games marks 
a later stage of racial development, a stage at which security 
is afforded, not by the parent but by the clan, the entire 
family of brothers and sisters. 


IV. BRIDGE GAMES. 


l. A Bavarian Bridge Game. 
(Also played in Sicily.) 

Some boys stand in two lines, facing each other, and 
form arches by holding their arms high and clasping hands. 
The leader of the game seats one boy on his own neck in 
such a way that this boy’s legs dangle down in front. He is 
carried under the arches formed by the others, while the 
one who carries him says: ‘‘San Giovanni wants to come 
through!’’ Everyone gives San Giovanni a poke in the side 
as he passes by - but he manages to get along. The whole 
thing is repeated many times, always with a different name. 
Finally, the boy says: ‘‘Now I’m carrying the devil!’’ At 
this the line breaks up and everyone rushes at the two boys. 

Up to this point, the human ‘‘bridge’’ has been playing 
a modest and self-effacing part, that is until they are scared 
by the pair who pass by them. When they are thus scared, 
the bridge is broken down and the orderliness of the game is 
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destroyed as the bridgemakers attack the ‘‘devil’’ and the 
one who carries hii. 

When fright produces this sense of danger, this game 
falls to pieces. There is no place here for seeking protection 
or seeking to regain the clinging position. As a result of 
fright, the order of the game is utterly broken up, and it is 
never restored. 

2 An English bridge game. 

(From Northumberland.) 

In this game, two children form a bridge by holding 
their arms high and clasping each other’s hands. Meanwhile 
the rest line up one behind the other, each holding on to his 
neighbour’s clothing. The first in this line says to the 
‘‘bridge’’: ‘‘We want to go across the golden bridge!’’ 

Answer: ‘‘It is broken down.’’ 

‘*But we want to go across it!’’ 

Answer : ‘‘Come along then, come along!”’ 

These last words are repeated by the children forming 
the bridge, each in turn up to the last. (According to the 
strict rules of the games, until the bridge has fulfilled its 
purpose.) When the last child has passed, the bridge is let 
down, or in other words, the children forming it drop their 
arms and thus hinder all further progress. They ask each 
one in turn as he stands before the bridge: ‘‘Where are you 
going, to hell or to heaven?’’ 

After this, those who wish to go to hell stand in a line 
behind one pillar of the bridge, and those who choose 
heaven line up behind the other pillar. This means that the 
angels are on one side and the devils on the other. When 
the last one has taken his place and no one wants to shift any 
more, the two children forming the bridge release their arms 
and all order is broken up. The devils fall upon the angels 
and beat them up or seize them. 

A more colourful version of this game is the well-known 
Magyar game: ‘‘Creep in, creep in, green bough . . .’’ 

3. “Creepin, Creepin, Green Bough!” 

The children stand one behind the other, clutching on 
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to one another’s garments and singing as they creep in 
through the ‘‘golden gate’’. 

The ‘‘ golden gate’’ is formed by two children, and these 
have made up their minds beforehand as to who shall be 
the angel and who the devil. They both choose new names 
for themselves. 

The two children hold their arms up high to form a 
gate, and through this gate creeps the snake-like line of 
players who have been walking around. All the while they 
sing: ‘‘Creep in, green bough, creep in little leaf, the golden 
gate is open, just you creep in through it! Open your gate, 
O rose, so that I can get in to your castle! Hold out the sieves 
on Friday, that let through the beans on Thursday!’’ 

At these last words, those forming the bridge drop their 
arms and break up the line by whichever one of the players 
happens to have been chanting the last line of the song at 
the moment that he reached the gate. They ask him: 

‘‘To whom are you going?’’ The child replies. The 
game continues, or rather is repeated in the same way, until 
the end of the line is reached and each child goes behind 
one or other pillar of the gate. When every child has placed 
himself on one side or the other, those forming the golden 
gate disclose which side represents the devil and which 
the angel. Then, either the devils beat the angels, or else 
they each mock the other. This game, like most folk games, 
has many slight variants in different districts of Hungary. 

Common motives underlying bridge games. 

The children who hold their arms up to form the bridge 
or the gate are playing a friendly role from the point of view 
of the rest: they accede by allowing them to pass 
across the bridge or through the gate. They let down the 
bridge or the gate, creating an obstacle and preventing fur- 
ther passage on the part of the line of other players, but 
only when the rules of the game demand this. (In English 
games, the barrier is put across when the last in the line 
has reached the bridge, or when in accordance with the rules 
of the game, it occurs at the end of the chanting, or when 
the game has for the time being run its full course.) The line 
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of players becomes ever shorter as it goes on its way through 
the gate or across the bridge. When the players in the line 
have all passed through, the separate and cease to hold on 
to one another, but instead stand on one or other side of 
the bridge. When this happens, order is destroyed, the play- 
ers tumble upon one another and the game comes to an end 
with much scuffling and jeering and even humiliation for 
some. 

In this type of game therefore there enters in a new 
motive, namely the motive of jeering, or of humiliation for 
the losing party. According to Hermann, ignominy calls for 
a position of extreme subordination, of complete immobility, 
such as renders quite impossible any question of seeking pro- 
tection through clinging; on the other hand there enters in a 
social discomfort, which is due directly to the fact of com- 
pulsory exclusion from the community. This conception is 
borne out by our previous experiences of games. 

A child playing ‘‘Creep, green bough’’ is subjected to 
shame and humiliation and to the jeering of his fellows, as 
soon as he is torn away from that community (the chain of 
players) to which he has belonged throughout the game; 
protection through clinging, moreover, is denied to him. 
Mockery, furthermore, means isolation from the community, 
for any particular group that happens to become the object 
of such scorn. 


THE STRUCTURE OF POPULAR GAMES. 


1. The opening of the game. These games begin with 
clasped hands (in the form of a bridge or a gate) or with 
some other, similar form of clinging. (Other forms are: a 
ring, or a line of players.) This linking together supplies the 
necessary initial momentum for the game. It provides the 
right mental state for the commencement of the game. 

2. The phase preceding the danger, usually a direct 
provocation of danger. 

a. Notification of danger by a warning cry from one 
of the players to those whom the danger will affect. 

b. Danger provoking slogans. - The threatened ones 
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themselves begin to flirt with the danger. 

c. Notification of danger from the marauding party 
itself. 

d. The actual danger scare. 

3. Danger actually sets in - the clinging position of 
safety is completely broken up. At this point in the game 
when the protection of the clinging position is abandoned, 
the dangerous phase sets in. 

In the dangerous phase, the danger itself causes certain 
happenings. The ‘‘stealing away’’ becomes an actual reality 
as the game reaches its dramatic climax. (The wolf steals 
the goose, the old weaver the melon, the fox the chickens, 
the hawk the chickens, the eagle the snake’s tail, the priest’s 
servant the little onion, the wolf the lamb, the prairie-wolf 
the chickens, the master the goat.) 

This phase of the game when the live chain is broken 
has a profound effect upon the whole structure. The feeling 
of certainty is dispelled. Those who have previously been 
clinging let go of one another, or let go that which, for 
the purpose of the game, signified protection. In ‘‘Go home, 
little geese’’ the geese let go of their mother and of each 
other, while in ‘‘Wolf and lamb’’ they break up the circle. 
The marauder steals someone from the living chain - some- 
one or something be it melon, chick, onion, snake’s tail or 
what you will. .. What happens every time is that one 
member of the party falls a victim. 

4. A fresh beginning, with renewed security. The game 
is begun again as before, but with fresh personnel; it is 
sometimes only in a curtailed form, but it shows the same 
underlying characteristics. The ring, chain, bridge, or what- 
ever form of group it may happen to be, is once more formed 
so as to offer protection in accordance with the rules of the 
game. (The exceptions are ‘‘Venetian touch’’ and the 
Bavarian bridge games, where order is completely destroyed 
under the influence of mere fear.) 


GAMES AND THE TENDENCY TOWARDS ORDER. 
The chain of players passing through the golden gate 
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is led on by the front member, creeping in and out according 
as the rules demand. It never enters the head of any child 
to lead the living chain far away from the gate ‘‘for fun’’, 
as it were. 

The children playing the parts of wolf and lamb might 
equally, by way of a joke, run off and leave the other players 
far behind; but I have never witnessed a single case of this. 

The children playing ‘‘Go home, little geese!’’ might 
easily run away wherever they chose in their flight to their 
master. But they do not do this. What is the reason for this? 

This is particularly striking with popular games. The 
children submit themselves to the agreed pattern of the game, 
and they keep to the rules that go to make up that game. 
More than this, they adhere very rigidly to these rules. It 
is conspicuous that they never think out any variants of the 
game. (11) 

Voluntarily undertaking to carry out the rules of the game 
is one and the same thing as maintaining order. The sense 
of order arises from within but its results appear outside. 
Obedience to the law does not come as a result of any out- 
side command, but it comes of itself, like any other submis- 
sion to one’s superior ego. 

The observance of the rules is, in these particular games 
so thorough, especially considering the comparatively early 
age of the players, that it is safe to assume that it plays a 
big part in the significance of the game, that is, in relation 
to the uprising of psychological fear which finds expression 
in the structure. Adherence to the precise rules may be taken 
as a proof that the danger will be met as desired. 

As to the repetition, this happens not only for the sake 
of repetition itself. With this the child wants to conquer 


11. In ‘‘ Last pair go in front’’ and ‘‘Say, good Mother, where’s the 
lamb?’’ we have observed certain individual variants of the accepted 
order. In one or two cases, the player ran slowly, so as to avoid meeting 
his previous partner again. Or he ran slowly from one tree to 
the other, so that he could become the ‘‘lamb’’. Even these however, 
are but sporadic variants. 
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situations arising from danger. The child wants to defeat its 
terror. 

We are by now quite familiar with the fact that the 
content of a game finds its expression in the form - this has 
been observable in all the games that we have dealt with. 
Even so, we propose to establish this fact yet once again, 
in a concise and all-inclusive manner. 


THE INTERPRETATION OF GAMES. 


What is it in ancient and popular games that is so jealous- 
ly guarded by means of the actual forms of those games? 

The primitive sense of injury, or wrong, which is con- 
stantly renewing itself and through these very renewals seeks 
alleviation. 

Freud’s theory, to the effect that the psyche strives, by 
means of perpetual re-experiencing of the trauma, to render 
the traumatic shock more bearable, finds additional mani- 
fstation in the syndrome of clinging. The compelling force 
that we find inherent in these games is of itself a proof that 
this perpetual renewal of experience is an actual psycho- 
logical necessity. 

The primitive sense of injury or wrong arises from the 
child’s enforced separation from the object of its attach- 
ment, namely its mother. This painful separation - and the 
attempts at deliberate breaking away that accompany it - 
may be witnessed right from birth. Later, some other person 
may step into the place formerly occupied by the mother 
in her role of security-giver, but these subsequent attach- 
ments always bear a very strong resemblance to the original 
mother-child relationship. 

The games with which we are now familiar are without 
doubt some kind of manifestation of the grievous psycho- 
logical crisis brought about by clinging followed by breaking 
away; they are psychological expressions of the syndrome 
of clinging. The human child is deprived of the original 
object of its attachment, but it is perpetually yearning for 
the old dual relationship to return: it is precisely the drama 
of the child’s unending search for this which comes to life 
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in these games. The anxiety that arises from separation is 
relived in these games, and so, equally, is the stunned con- 
dition of being alone, the tragic sense of danger that accom- 
panies the break-away, and the renewed security, protection 
and peace that are offered by a return of clinging. Games 
attempt to make our lives bearable for us when our very 
natures are frustrated through the lack of any object for 
instinctive attachment - they may perhaps also prepare 
us beforehand for the inevitable final break when it comes. 
(12). 

Games reproduce the struggles and anxieties which the 
child experiences in its search for protection from breaking 
away and enforced separation, whether through kidnapping 
or through being eaten, etc. 

A big terrain, furthermore, only serves to illustrate the 
longing for an ever wider field in which to be active. After 
many attempts at protection through clinging, after many 
failures to achieve this protection, the ever widening terrain 
signifies the attempt at a final and lasting attachment - this 
time an attachment to the infinite in space and in time, an 
attachment. In this attachment to the infinite, we think to 
find one element of the fact, that mankind always was in 
search for a support defeating space and time, for divinity, 
for God, and found it according to the different historical 
periods in different forms. 


CLUTCHING OR CLINGING GAMES WITHOUT 
ANY SITUATION OF DANGER. 


1. Games played by single individuals: playing at 


horse-riding. 


Playing at toy horses is an ancient pastime, and is the 
childish prototype of actual horse-riding, which is a serious 
occupation. Horse-riding has been an object of serious study 
ever since primitive times. Children in Asia and Europe have 


12. Popular and ancient games are played by adults as well: see photo- 
graphs by Arpad Lajos. 
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always learnt to ride. The Magyars in particular like to think 
of themselves proudly as an equestrian race. The atavistic 
theory would seem plausible enough here, but in actual fact 
any such explanation is here misleading. Are we sufficiently 
sure that playing at horses is nothing more than an imitation 
of real-life horse-riding as practised by adults? 

The modern child is just as fond of the game, even 
though he has probably never seen his father or any other 
grown-up ride a horse. The wooden horse does not move, 
therefore this makes nonsense of any idea that the child is 
imitating his elders in the way that a child of an equestrian 
race might. 

Furthermore, whatever a child does not know and has 
never experienced has no meaning for him and is virtually 
non-existent. In 1921, a certain painter came to Budapest 
after ten years’ absence in America, bringing with him his 
three-year-old boy who was born overseas. When this child 
saw his first horse-drawn vehicle, he said: ‘‘Look! that car 
is pushing the horse along!’’ Again, in 1924, a little boy in the 
primary class at the elementary school was told by his two 
companions in the fourth class how, when they were in the 
primary, they used to come to school by horse-drawn om- 
nibus every morning. (The school was on a high hill, and 
the two little boys, who lived in Pest, used the "bus to come 
to school right up to the time when it ceased to run.) The 
little boy, when he heard about this, simply could not imagine 
what this vehicle could have been like, although it was 
only three years previously that it had ceased running. Some 
time after this, when the little fellow was by chance walking 
in the town with his mother, he happened to see a coach, 
then a rare sight in the streets of Budapest. His mother called 
out to him delightedly to have a good look. The child looked 
and said: ‘‘ . . . but where is the petrol tank?’’ 

Just a few years have seen the end of certain civilised 
means of locomotion which had been in use for centuries, 
nay milleniums, but after these few years they seem com- 
pletely dead and non-existent to any six-year-old child. 

To what, then, can we attribute the extremely widespread 
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popularity of playing horse-riding? In the writer’s own opin- 
ion, it can be accounted for by the fact that play of this sort 
constitutes a kind of renewal, very gratifying and satisfying, 
of the old clinging position. In horse-riding games, where the 
child clutches on to the horse or the reins, his experience 
is identical with that of the player who, though he may find 
security in clinging, yet is driven on deliberately to seek 
danger: this is certainly true in so far as horse-riding games 
bring about a perpetual jolting backwards and forwards, as 
represented by the jerky movement of the rider upon the 
horse’s back. 

The child of to-day plays horses on his father’s or his 
mother’s knee, on a fence, a seat or a fallen tree-trunk; the 
child on the Hungarian Plain plays it on maize or reed stalks, 
in the Szatmar district on a sunflower plant; the city child 
plays it on a stick . . . and so on. In playing at horses the 
position of the legs is identical with the clasping attitude of 
a monkey’s back legs as it nestles against its mother’s furry 
belly. There are, moreover, certain kinds of monkey which 
from infancy onwards like to ride upon their mother’s backs. 
There are also certain primitive peoples amongst whom we 
find the mothers seating their infants cross-legged on their 
hips or across the napes of their necks. Just as, in the earlier 
games, the children were engaged in re-living and renewing 
the syndrome of clinging, so, in horse-riding games we find 
them imitating the clinging attitude. Psychologically, this is 
identical with the taking up of attitudes expressive of the 
longing to cling, such as for instance the attitude of the child’s 
arms in the cradle, the way a child will clutch at its pillow, 
etc. 

We find children doing this make-believe, non-mobile 
horse-riding, in the country and in the town, at all times; 
they will make use of every possibility, and will ride on 
chair-legs, on fences, on seats, on walls etc. In villages and 
small towns it is a very common sight to see children sitting 
on a fence, or astride their neighbour’s boundary wall: they 
will talk and chatter for hours in this straddling position if 
they are not called away. 
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But let us see what the poet Petéfi has to say, let us see 
what are the mental images that come back to him when he 
recalls his childhood’s days: 


‘* Again I am a child in my father’s house, 

‘*T play my willow-pipe, I ride my broomstick horse. 

‘*A restive steed he is; I take him to the trough: 

‘*And he shall drink his fill. And then Gee-up! Away! 

‘*And in my heart I hear my nurse’s ancient song: 
Junebeetle, yellow Junebeetle!’’ 


And then later: 


‘*The evening bell now sounds, calling the tired ones home, 
‘*Horse and rider too. And now once more I sink 
‘*Into remembered arms, and lips breathe over me 
‘*A lullaby half heard. 1 drowse and fall asleep. 
‘*And in my sleep I hear my nurse’s ancient song... 
‘*Junebeetle, yellow Junebeetle!’’ 
(See Petéfi’s ‘‘In my Homeland’’) 


Petéfi’s youth was torn by restless passions and spiritual 
anxieties, and his adult life was in all probability preceded 
by a childhood scarcely less turbulent. Excited and inflamed 
by his own feelings and his own fancy, the child went home 
in the evening to be rocked to sleep in the protective lap 
of his mother or nurse. To him, as to every other child, this 
meant more than anything else in the world, and his subse- 
quent poetical insight caused him to feel what he had never 
consciously known - this is proved to us by the fact of his 
having written of the two things simultaneously in the same 
poem, for when he wrote of being rocked in his nurse’s lap 
and also of playing at a toy horse, he was actually celebrating 
the two fundamentally interconnected experiences of his life. 

2. Clinging together in pairs: ‘‘ Porumozas’’ 

There are games of this sort for two people in every 
locality ; they are more often than not girls’ games, and their 
name differs somewhat according to the region. 

Two children stand facing each other and holding hands 
as they lean backwards and stretch out their arms. When 
they lean back in this manner, they are prevented from tumbl- 
ing over by dint of clinging on to each other. They stretch 
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their legs out stiffly in front of them and begin revolting, 
and as they go round they recite certain rythmic slogans. 
When they begin, their clinging together signifies that the 
game has officially commenced; the initial act of taking 
and holding hands seems to give the entire game its driving 
force and purpose. 

The pair of clinging players whirls round ever faster, 
until they begin to grow dizzy: the process seems a fitting 
illustration of the unending blind whirl of our instincts. 


3. CLINGING GAMES AND RING GAMES WITH- 
OUT ANY SITUATION OF DANGER. 


‘*A chain, a chain, a tangled chain, a twisted thread’’, a 
ring game with chanting. 

The children hold hands and walk round in a ring, sing- 
ing the following lines: 

‘A chain, a chain, a tangled chain, a twisted thread. Be 
it thread, be it silk, it surely must turn. If the thread were 
a ring and the ring were to turn, then surely Andriska (or 
Mariska) must turn as well.’’ The child who has been named 
turns away. The chanting and walking around in a ring 
continues until every child has turned away, after which 
they turn back again and the whole process is repeated. 

What happens in this game? In my opinion, the turning 
away signifies hiding, creeping out of sight, so that in this 
game we get not only clinging but also breaking away and 
the joyful experience of re-union. 

This renewal can be particularly enjoyable in view of 
the following : 

If a long period has elapsed between the hiding and the 
subsequent coming out into the open, or if the hiding has 
been unusually efficacious, then the psychological tension is 
greater and the anguished feeling of fear is stronger. 

On the other hand, if the hiding and the coming out 
into the open follow within a very short interval in time and 
space, then the accompanying psychological state is not one 
of distress at all, but one of joy. In this way the rapid alter- 
nation of absence and renewed contact may well obviate 
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any feeling of emotional tension if only because of the cer- 
tainty that it gives of immediate re-union. 

The children know that those who turn away are only 
symbolically deserting them and will very soon turn back 
again. Thus we find a rapid alternation of desertion and re- 
union, that is, a set of experiences permeated with emotional 
intensity, but in a form that is comparatively mild and psycho- 
logically unexacting. (13) 

2 On the vineyard hill at Tokay. 

(From Kartal, in the Pest district.) (14) 

Precisely the same re-living of experience, in the same 
version or variant, is to be observed in this game. 

This game also has as its starting-point a moving ring. 
The girls hold hands to form an empty circle, then they begin 
walking slowly one behind the other, chanting the following : 

‘‘On the vineyard hill at Tokay there are two twigs, 

‘*These are plucked and bound together: 

‘*They are trundled through Budapest, Hip! Hip! Hur- 

rah! 

‘*Drink, good Sir. If you have no money, you at least 

have a kind heart. 

‘*Even if they hung in a ring. 

**Suppose they turned away!’’ 

As they walk round, when they reach the words: ‘‘ Hip! 
Hip! Hurrah!’’ they suddenly stop and clap their hands 
three times, then again take hands and go on walking, but 
in the reverse direction. At the end of the chant one or other 


13. The re-living of separation and subsequent reunion occurs at a 
more rapid tempo in such games as swinging, ball-tossing, hoop-playing, 
diabolo and indeed all throwing games. The ball or hoop that is thrown 
or set in moiion, or the swing as it rocks to and fro, represents the 
experience of separation, and the ball or hoop as it rebounds, or the 
returning swing, mirrors equally well the subsequent joyous reunion. 
The experience of separation is the break-away, and the re-union is 
the clinging: it is in the same fundamental instincts that these games 
have their roots. The instincts that underlie them make it easy for us 
to understand their primitive character, and their constantly recurring 


variants. 
14. Lajos op. cit. 92. 
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of the players shakes hands with both their neighbours and 
she then turns her face away from the ring. The game con- 
tinues until every girl has turned away. No member of the 
game can be left out. 

3. “The candle burns low” 

(From Galgamacsa, in the Pest district) (15) 

The players form a ring, holding hands. Then one girl 
volunteers to walk round inside the ring, while those actual- 
ly forming the ring walk round in the reverse direction. Mean- 
while they all sing: 

‘*The candle burns low. It must not go out. Until the 
flame springs up, you must all crouch down. Grass, green 
grass, grows beneath my feet. I’m going to curtsey to the 
handsomest one here.’’ 

At the words: ‘‘You must all crouch down’’, the players 
in the ring crouch down all together, and then rise to their 
feet again and remain standing. The girl within the ring, 
however, goes on walking round, and at the words ‘‘I’m go- 
ing to curtsey to the handsomest one here’’, she turns to 
whichever one in the ring pleases her most, gathers up her 
dress and curtseys to her, or perhaps bends at the knee in a 
kind of half-bow. After this, they change places, and when 
the game is repeated, the newly chosen little girl has to 
walk around and do the curtseying. 

4. “I walk the Castle Precincts” 

(from Szany, in the Sopron district.) 

In this game also a circle is formed. This represents the 
castle. One of the players has to stand in the middle of the 
ring. He is the young prince. Soon there is a suitor too, who 
walks around the motionless circle. He is asking the young 
prince for a girl for himself: 

‘I walk the castle precincts all alone. Whom will you 
give me, O young prince, to take home with me?’’ 

The prince does not as yet indicate anyone, but while 
the rest are chanting, the suitor sings: 

‘‘That one is not for me; she is ugly, her clothes are 


15. Lajos op. cit. 98. 
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shabby, her bodice is frayed.’’ 

After this, the prince points to someone else, and then 
the suitor, together with the rest of the players, sings the 
remainder of the song: 

‘*She is good for me; she’s the handsomest, her clothes 
are fine, her bodice is bright and new.’’ 

At this, the girl whom he is supposed to love takes him 
by the hand and together they walk round the ring. The same 
happens with the second and third, and so on, and each time 
the game is slightly different according to the number of the 
girls that he takes around with him in the ring. (He may 
take two, or three, or more still). The chosen ones walk 
along in time to the music, pacing around within the ring. 
When the ring is a large one and when there are perhaps 
two chief players, this game may be very effective to watch. 
The words are almost reminiscent of a fairy-tale, and the 
significance is abundantly clear to all. 

Games of a similar nature are: ‘‘Once there was a 
prince’’ (from Tard, in the district of Borsod), (16) ‘‘The 
old woman in purple’’ (from Csomor, in the Pest district) 
(17) and ‘‘Mother Elizabeth’’ (from Szucsi, in the county of 
Heves) (18). 


THE CHARACTERISTIC NATURE OF GROUP 
GAMES AND RING GAMES IN WHICH THE DANGER 
SITUATION IS ABSENT 


Group games and ring games without any danger situa- 
tion are to be observed among all races with identical pur- 
port and very similar formal characteristics. 

There is a complete absence of any sense of danger. 
The sense of holding together is precisely what characterises 
these games. The players together enjoy the same experi- 
ence, whether they are forming a bridge, patrolling a castle, 
cultivating a vineyard, or what you will. Unlike those games 


16. Lajos op. cit. 31. 
17. Lajos op. eit. 37. 
18. Lajos op. cit. 38. 
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which involve the repeated occurrence of the danger situa- 
tion and of the emotional anxiety which this causes, the type 
of game with which we are dealing tends to lessen this psy- 
chological tension : the very clinging, though present, is equal- 
ly diminished in intensity, and is at time interrupted. There 
is indeed the formal manifestation of the primeval clingng, 
but without any added purpose of warding off danger. 

The fundamental thing in all these games is the fact of 
their homogeneity, the fact that they do represent renewed, 
re-lived experience: this, too, is a guarantee of their per- 
manence. 


COMPARISONS 


The group games, both ancient and popular, with which 
we have so far become familiar, are all alike characterised by 
their significance as re-lived experience, and this in itself is 
but one of the bases of our feeling of debt to the community. 

The members of a group are all pursued together, or 
they all enjoy the role of being protectors of something; 
they all hide together or all alike share a situation of danger. 
At other times, they all have before them the choice of good 
or bad, or perhaps the members of one group are all waiting, 
expecting to be chosen for some special part. In those games 
where the children experience the danger-state, a most strik- 
ing part is played by the excited conditions of mind that 
accompany this. The feeling of inter-connectedness is height- 
ened, and the added force which is given by the common 
need to avert danger makes the entire reliving exeprience 
even more full and real. This is shown by the children them- 
selves in their movements, their behaviour etc. In the ring 
games and clinging games, the children hold each other’s 
hands tightly, with almost a passionate urgency; sometimes 
they seem to snatch at their neighbour’s hands and they pull 
and tug at their companions’ clothing. The psychological 
tension that accompanies these games is amply demonstrated 
by the excited stamping that goes on, and by jumping 
about and shouting. But where there is no situation of dan- 
ger, the players enjoy in common with one another a gay, 
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joyous feeling of mutual dependence which brings nothing 
but relief. Both types of game, however, are alike charac- 
terised by the same interdependence, the same feeling of 
commonly enjoyed, re-lived experience. 

The significance, from an academic point of view, of 
these ancient and popular group-games lies in the fact that 
the self-same experience of clinging protection occurs through 
and within the community. By means of re-lived experience, 
their sense and knowledge of their mutual interdependence 
is intensified. The rules of the game and the moral which 
these suggest, assist the child to adapt himself to the social 
environment in which he lives. He has to wait until he can 
fulfil the part for which he is best fitted, whether this be 
that of wolf or lamb, hawk or chicken, gardener or onion 
etc. He has to wait until he can leave the ranks of the com- 
munity, be this in form of a line, a chain or a ring; then, 
when he gets his opportunity, he can step to the front - this 
is in such games as ‘‘Creep in, green bough!’’ and the English 
and Bavarian bridge games. Then in such games as ‘‘Come 
home, geese!’’ and courting games, the child has to wait till 
he is singled out for a particular part. With reference to 
child-psychology, it has been observed that children between 
the ages of 4 and 6 are particularly interested in games of 
this type. We can learn from them which children are cap- 
able of taking part in such games, and at what age. We can 
also observe the method that is adopted by a solitary-living 
introspective child when he wants to step forward into the 
life of the community. We can become familiar with the way 
a child behaves and all that it does with itself when it enters 
into communal life. We can discover which are those who 
immediately become active participants in the game, which 
are those who merely follow it languidly and do not make 
any effort to act in concert with their mates, which are those 
who enter the common fun, but only for a short time, after 
which they relapse into solitude, and, finally, which are the 
ones - and these are very few - who choose to remain apart 
and aloof all the while, even when all the rest of the group 
is taking an active part in the game. 
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At this age, as well as later in a child’s life, these games 
and the patterns that they follow show us the way right from 
the most primitive instinctive manifestation, that is, right 
from the syndrome of clinging, to the socially valuable habit 
of obedience, and from this on towards the instinct to seek 
a mate which comes only with full maturity. In ‘‘The vine- 
yard at Tokay’’ the two vine-stalks have the same significance 
as the fragment of the chant ‘‘the handsomest one here’’ in 
‘*The candle burns low’’ and as the open courting of the 
girl in ‘‘I walk the castle precincts.’’ 

There are games with much lyrical poetry, others are 
more of dramatic nature. In each of them we find the pattern 
of dramatic settlement. In the course of the game each mem- 
ber plays an equal part, and the games are of such construc- 
tion that this even may be realized. In courting games all 
social barriers disappear. 

The construction of the game is just to the players and 
justice is assured in the course of the games. The above con- 
clusions concern fairy-tales too. In more thah one relation 
the same characteristics are to be found in fairy-tales and 
popular games. 

These games turn up in every region of the globe, with 
the same ancient forms and the same time-honoured legends, 
dialogues and chants; and the very fact of their ubiquitous- 
ness only goes to prove how high they stand among human 
achievements and how permanent their value is. 

When we search among the popular games of any race, 
we always find many that are identical, in all the categories. 
By increasing the number of examples we should only give 
added point to the truth and validity of the laws of psychology 
here described. 
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GAMES WHICH ARE THE SAME - OR SIMILAR TO 
EACH OTHER - IN DIFFERENT COUNTRIES. 
Ancient Games 


English 
1. Touch - Tag 


2. Hide-and-seek 


2/a Peek a boo 


French German 
Touche Fangen 
Cache-cache Stecken 


3. Hip-hop, here is 


the hide 
3/a Home free 
4. Say, Mother, 

where’s the 


Un, deux, trois. 
je suis 


Aux quatre coins 


Eins, zwei, drei 
Ich bin hier 


Wo ist die Schere? 


with danger 


Other 
Venetian 


lamb 
4/a Tichy 
Touchwood 
5. Last pair go 
in front. 
Originally from Norway, Astoup found 
it also in Siberia. 
2. Popular games 
situation 
English French German 
1. Fox and geese Venez, venez Wolf und 
and so on mes chers Giinschen 


2/ Witte, witte 
way wolf 

2a Hen and 
chicken 
and so on 


3. Wolf and the 
lamb 
and so on 


enfants 

Le loup saute 
apres les 
enfants 


Hiihnchen 


and so on 


Katz und 
Maus 
and so on 


Le chat et 
souris 
and so on 


Wolf und 


touch 


Cabollita 
(Mexican game 
Spanish origin) 
Snake. 

(Chain game of 
Spanish origin) 
Prairie Wolf 

(A game from 
Chicago) 
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4. Bridge games Pomme d’or Br iickenspiele 


An English Pomme A Bavarian bridge 

bridge game d’argent game 

(From (Also played in 

Northumberland Sicily ) 

and so on and so on Die goldene und 
die faule Briicke 
and so on 


3. Popular group games without 
any situation of danger. 
English French German 
1. Now stand Nous n’irons plus’ Ring-ring Rose 
and choose one au bois 
la The farmer in 


the dell 
lb Mary has a 
little lamb 
and so on and so on and so on 
2. Marriage game Nous etions trois Mariechen sitzt 


filles a marier auf einem Stein 
2a Here stands a 
young man 
2b Here comes one 
Virgin 
and so on and so on and so on 


The above is not a complete enumeration of games played 
in different countries. It serves only as illustration of the 
previous conclusions. 
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The Oedipus Legend and 
‘Oedipus Rex’ 


by 


Mario Carlisky, Ph.D. 


As is well known, the story of Oedipus’ life is presented 
in Sophocles’ ‘Oedipus King’ in a context that is not the 
same as that of the legend. According to what psychoanalysis 
teaches us such a fact, even characteristic enough for a dra- 
matic plot, must have some special meaning, and this is what 
we endeavour to make clear in the present paper. Let us re- 
member that in Hamlet, on the contrary, the motives of par- 
ricide and incest are dealt with in the same order as the events 
actually occur in the Oedipus legend. In Shakespeare’s drama 
the action begins shortly after the death of the hero’s father, 
and the revelation of both crimes- parricide and incest - 
though attenuated and projected onto Claudius, are soon re- 
vealed to the audience. Another difference is that here the 
two actions are joint by an intentional link and this as early 
as the moment is come for Hamlet to hear the revelation of 
his father’s ghost. The murder of the late King, a fact here 
standing for parricide, has been perpetrated by Claudius in 
order to marry the Queen, a fact here standing for incest. In 
‘Oedipus King’ such a link is repressed, and besides that the 
action of the play begins many years after both parricide 
and incest have been actually committed. 

Freud, when comparing Hamlet and Oedipus in a famous 
passage of his ‘Interpretation of Dreams’, refers to the fact 
that in Shakespeare’s tragedy both crimes are presented in 
some ‘attenuated’ form and projected on another character 
of the play - namely Claudius, - as the result of a more 
intense repression in modern man as compared with that of 
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Sophocles’ audience. Anyway, only such an attenuation could 
make it possible for the intentional link mentioned above to 
become manifest in the modern tragedy. And correspondingly 
the fact of being repressed in the legend both the uncon- 
scious purpose of Oedipus’ killing his father, and that of his 
failing to recognize him, are necessary in order to keep hidden 
the real meaning of the myth. 

Why do the main episodes of Oedipus’ story appear in 
Sophocles’ tragedy in a new sequence as compared to the 
legend? Let us for a moment consider the latter not in its 
obvious sense of a symbolic representation of the main in- 
fantile conflict but rather as an objective account of the life 
of the hero. If we then try to establish in which part of it are 
to be found the wishes and fantasies of the ‘Oedipal’ period, 
we soon discover a fact that may serve as a starting point for 
the purpose : undoubtedly Oedipus’ stay in Corinth symbolizes 
the ‘latency period’. Everything that precedes immediately 
this period, namely the ‘Oedipal’ wishes and fantasies, has 
been projected onto Laius. In order to prevent the oracle 
given to him by Apollo, to come true - an oracle according 
to which a son of his would kill him and marry his mother, - 
Laius sends Oedipus, as soon as he is born, to the Mount 
Kythairon, where he expects him to die soon. In this way 
parricide and incest are projected by Oedipus onto the 
content of the oracle given to his father; what is more, par- 
ricide is again projected in a distorted way onto Laius, as 
attempted infanticide. What happens to Oedipus after his 
leaving Corinth and until his coronation in Thebes, would 
represent the period that lies between childhood and adult 
life. 

We may now ask in which relation the legend of Oedipus 
stands - apart from its being an evocation of repressed in- 
fantile conflicts or fantasies - to the actual events of infancy. 
In our opinion the three main episodes of the legends - name- 
ly Oedipus’ calling upon Apollo, his encounter with Laius and 
his contest with the Sphinx - actually represent the develop- 
ment of childhood if taken in the reverse order. 

The Sphinx, to begin with, represents not only the first 
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period of life, but also birth itself. Her Greek name >‘VITX 
is related to S@][TQ which means to tighten, to squeeze, 
and is an allusion to the danger of suffocation during birth. 
What made Oedipus (and the Theban youths preceding him) 
accept the contest with the Sphinx was their longing to 
win the Queen (return to mother) which in turn im- 
plies confronting the same anxiety and the same danger of 
suffocation accompanying birth. This is what the Sphinx 
means as the Queen’s guardian. (1) 

Furthermore, what the Sphinx symbolizes is the blurred 
world confronting the infant. As established by Réheim and 
other writers the Sphinx is a combined representation of both 
father and mother. (Jean Cocteau, in his modern and per- 
sonal version of the drama of Oedipus - ‘La Machine In- 
fernale’ - gives a description of the Sphinx as a dual being: 
its female half is a lovely compassionate maid, tired and 
unhapppy about her terrific work, the male half being the 
cruel jackal-headed Egyptian god Anubis.) The very figure 
of the Sphinx is a combination of heterogeneous elements 
assembled so as to create a primitive figure: a lion’s body, a 
bird’s wings, a snake’s tale, and the whole of it headed by - 
a woman’s head and bust. Finally, the child’s endeavour to 
gain some knowledge and to adjust itself to the unknown 
world surrounding it, very well suits the meaning universally 
assigned to the Sphinx as the ‘mysterious secret of life’. 
This latter sense is also coincident with the meaning of the 
examination and intelligence test that the episode has in the 
legend. In short, the Sphinx is a symbolic representation of 
the first period of life, including birth, just until the moment 
in which the child has developed a valid image of its en- 
vironment and of its relation to it. This very moment is what 
Oedipus’ encounter with his father symbolizes: the child is 
now aware of the object it desires (the mother) as well as 


1. The investigation carried out by Oedipus and resulting in his 
own punishment may be considered as an endeavour aimed at the 
‘limitation of his guilt and of the corresponding punishment.’ This en- 
deavour is suecessful inasmuch as ‘suffocation’ (hanging) is displaced 
onto Jocasta. 
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of the obstacle opposing its wishes (the father). This is the 
second episode. 

The giving up of this attitude is a result of what is sym- 
bolized in the legend by the third episode, that of Delphi, 
where Oedipus is confronting the supreme warning repre- 
sented by Apollo’s oracle: ‘thou willst kill thy father and 
marry thy mother’. The child has developed eventually some 
awareness of the sinful implications of his ‘Oedipal’ fantasies 
and consequently fears the loss of its parents’ love. The dis- 
approval it meets on the part of its environment eventually 
reaches its climax, and this is what the oracle symbolizes. 
The child’s giving up of such fantasies would be the starting 
point of the latency period. This interpretation of the oracle 
could throw some light upon the important part played by 
social standards - represented by the child’s environment 
at that moment - as compared to that of castration threats, 
on the ‘passing’ of the Oedipus complex. 

As regards ‘Oedipus Rex’, the order of the episodes, not 
as we reconstruct them in our imagination but rather as they 
actually are learned by the audience, is basically the same 
as we just have seen. Nevertheless, some minor alterations 
are necessitated by the requirements of the drama. The first 
episode alluded to is that of the Sphinx, whose depredations 
are recalled by the priest addressing Oedipus in the first 
scene. Next should come Oedipus’ encounter with Laius, but 
if our interpretation is correct the episode of the cross-road 
symbolizes the fantasies of the whole Oedipus complex, and 
we may therefore expect that incest should be mentioned as 
well. Actually this is what Tiresias does when forced to speak 
by the King. First of all it is regicide - not yet parricide - 
which he refers to. The murder of the late King has already 
been mentioned by Creon, when reporting the oracle 
brought from Delphi. But then Tiresias, before leaving, again 
speaks about Oedipus’ crimes. The imputations he makes 
about regicide and incest are much clearer now, but yet the 
King does not understand them. After that comes the allu- 
sion Jocasta makes to the crossroad where Laius lost his life. 
Although the prior revelations have prepared Oedipus in 
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some way for this one, he feels uneasy: he assuredly did 
not forget the circumstances of his quarrelling ‘at a cross- 
road’ and the murder of ‘that old man’. As to the spectator, 
whose own repressed infantile fantasies have certainly been 
evoked by all that has been disclosed hitherto, we may expect 
him already well prepared too to withstand the impact 
of the forthcoming revelations and of Oedipus’ anxiety, now 
constantly increasing until the end of the play. 

Now the episode of Oedipus in Delphi should follow. 
But Jocasta has already spoken about the oracle once given 
to Laius by a priest of Apollo’s, and the mention of Delphi 
and of the oracle there given to Oedipus, if made at this 
moment would certainly arouse too much anxiety. It is 
probably therefore that in choosing now to tell his own 
story, Oedipus should begin with Corinth instead of Delphi. 

In any case, the choice made by Sophocles of this par- 
ticular order of recalling the events of the legend, as the 
one most adequate to bring about the most dramatic 
effect on his audience, appears to be a confirmation of our 
precedent statements as to the relation between the Oedipus 
legend and the actual development of childhood. 


Nahuel Huapi 2706 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 
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A Note on the Analysis of the 


‘Elvis Presley’ Phenomenon 
by 


Martin Reiser 


The current adulation of the notion, ‘Elvis Presley,’ by a 
large population of adolescents might, at first, appear to be a 
form of insanity. (1) However, the reasons become clearer 
in the light of psychoanalytic speculation. 

First we must consider the psychology of the adolescent. 
With the onset of puberty come the psychic conflicts aroused 
as a result of the maturation of the sex glands. The quiescence 
of the latency period is abruptly shattered and the ego of 
the adolscent must now cope with the increased instinctual 
urges. 

Puberty brings a second phallic phase, unlike the one 
in childhood, accompanied by anxiety because of masturba- 
tion guilt. (2) There is a conflict between the ego and the 
id - a wish for gratification against the fear of losing control 
(castration), and defiance against anxiety. 

Just as the early ego is a body ego, so, for the adolescent, 
the early reality is a body reality. In making the step from 
pleasure principle to reality principle and from narcissism to 
object choice, there is an over-cathexis of the body. The 
adolescent, in order to dilute his narcissism must effect libid- 
inal ties with others. (3) This means dependence on the 
cathected objects. 

Because of the need to become independent of the par- 
ents, the old ego-ideal must be externalized and over-cathected 
by the ego so that the new external object takes the place 
of the old ego-ideal. This is the establishment of object love 
in a narcissistic way. By becoming one of many having the 
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same object, the adolescent dissipates the narcissistic quality 
of the attachment. The group is also in a better position to 
defy authority. The adolescent gives up his own ego-ideal 
and substitutes the group ideal as embodied in their common 
object. 

The detachment from the parents to other objects is 
fought by the parental figures. Unconsciously, they want the 
adolescent to remain a child so that their own childhood is 
vicariously perpetuated. Thus the strenuous parental objec- 
tion to new adolescent ‘‘loves’’ aims at preventing an injury 
to their own narcissism. 

There is little opportunity in our society for direct genital 
gratification by means of a love object during this age, so 
that the ego must set up new defenses to deal with this threat 
to its organization. Usually, several defense mechanisms are 
combined in dealing with the problem. Regression occurs 
easily so that the most desirable way of dealing with the pre- 
genital impulses, which are still being fused under the primacy 
of the genital, is by sublimation. 

‘Elvis Presley’, the notion, affords an outlet for this sub- 
limation. It represents both the infantile impulses no longer 
acceptable, and the powerful, yet libidinally permissive father 
figure. Final fusion of the pregenital impulses under the 
primacy of the genital must be accomplished by means of an 
object. Thus, ‘Presley’ is cathected as an object phallus. 

By identifying with the undulating Elvis, the adolescent 
is vicariously experiencing the sexual stimulation which is 
suppressed by society. The resultant guilt feelings are as- 
suaged by the knowledge of safety in numbers. By being 
merely one of a group, the superego of the adolescent finds 
justification for its lessened severity because the group ego 
is less likely to be overwhelmed. 

The disapproving attitude of adults on the subject of 
Elvis Presley and of ‘‘Rock and Roll’’ is understandable be- 
cause of the conflict over status between adolescents and 
adults. Because of the possible ‘‘return of the repressed,’’ 
the adult must react to the adolescent with condemnation. 
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His own infantile conflicts are in danger of being reawakened 
if he identifies with the adolescent. 

‘Elvis Presley’ combines in the fantasies of adolescents 
several features which suit the working out of adolescent 
ambivalence and establishing of object love. His movements 
provide sublimation in the form of mental masturbation. His 
effete appearance aids the female adolescent in making the 
transformation from homo-erotism to heterosexuality. As a 
castrated male, he is the stepping-stone from girl love to boy 
love. 

‘When the child grows up and realizes his loneliness 
and weakness in the presence of the great forces of life, he 
perceives his condition as in childhood and seeks to dis- 
avow his desolation through a regressive revivification of 
the protectng forces of childhood.’’ (4) The rock and roll 
music Presley sings is suggestive of rock-abye-baby, recalling 
the pleasure in infantile dependence. The moaning delivery 
brings to mind a lament for a childhood still mourned. It is 
also reminiscent of a mother crooning to her baby to allay 
the separation anxiety before sleep. Later, the music acquires 
the soothing quality of the mother as well as replacing her 
as a source of pleasure. 

Thus the figure, ‘‘Elvis Presley,’’ forms a half-way sta- 
tion. His image allows for satisfaction of suppressed infantile 
impulses and is also the body reality through which object 
love is found. 


9605 Dedaker Street 
Philadelphia 15, Pa. 
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